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| WHEN the Anglo-Japanese Alliance was abrogated at the Wash- 
' ington Conference there was great disappointment in Japan. 
Rightly or mistakenly, Japan felt that she was not given a square 
deal. She felt, indeed, that Great Britain, for no other reason 
than to ingratiate herself into America’s favour, spurned and 
_ deserted an ally who for twenty long years had faithfully co- 
operated with her. At Washington Japan hoped almost to the 
last moment that the historic pact might im some way and in 
some form be preserved. Downing Street, of course, had fully 
been apprised of Japan’s desire in this respect. In its eyes, how- 
ever, the critical Senate at Washington was far more important 
than the old and faithful ally, and Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 

1 An article ‘Anglo-Japanese Co-operation and the Far East,’ by Captain 
M. D. Kennedy, of Tokyo, appeared in the August number of this Review. The 
present article gives the writer's view of the general feeling amongst the 
Japanese.—EDITOoR: 
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Balfour had, before the opening of the Washington Conference, 
come to the decision that the Alliance must, regardless of Japan’s 
wish, be terminated. The so-called Four-Power Pacific Treaty, 
an innocuous, meaningless instrument salvaged out of the wreck 
of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, was, in fact, a sop offered to 
placate Japan and to save her face. This, at least, is what the 
Japanese generally thought of the British strategy at the Wash- 
ington Conference. Japan faced the music with what grace and 
dignity she could, and she went home ‘ officially ’ satisfied but 
‘ privately ’ piqued. That was the situation in 1922. 

The important question is whether to-day Japan feels as she 
did six years ago—whether she still believes an alliance or an 
entente with Great Britain not merely desirable but essential. It 
is a question particularly pertinent at this moment when Britain 
unmistakably is in a reflective mood, wondering if she acted 
wisely in bartering away Japanese good-will for the American 
co-operation which has proved almost as unreal and as elusive as 
the proverbial bag of gold at the end of the rainbow. No one can 
deny that in the last two or three years, chiefly owing to the 
distracted condition in China, sentiment has been growing in 
certain British quarters for reunion, for rapprochement, between 
the two island Powers. In the years immediately preceding the 
Washington Conference the British, especially those resident in 
the Far East, joined hands with the Americans in what appeared 
to us a crusade against Japanese interests in China. They went 
out of their way in encouraging and abetting, openly or clandes- 
tinely, knowingly or unknowingly, the Chinese politicians and 
students who made business of anti-Japanese agitation for selfish 
purposes. The cry of ‘ Wolf!’ was on the lips of almost every 
_ Englishman and every American in China. Japan was hounded 
out of Shantung, and was almost compelled to beat a retreat even in 
Manchuria. If only the Japanese would leave the Chinese alone, 
all would be well with China and, what is more important, with 
British and American interests: this, as we saw it, was the senti- 
ment which was prevalent in those days among the Englishmen 
and their cousins across the Atlantic. Now the Britishers are dis- 
illusioned. Japan has left China alone ; but all has not been well 
either with China or with the Powers. Indeed, the shoe that once 
pinched Japan’s foot is now on England’s foot, and the British 
are at a loss to know how to get rid of it. What should be done ? 
How could we restore tranquillity to China and place foreign 
lives and property and foreign commerce and trade once more 
upon a secure basis? The natural answer, to many, is Anglo- 
Japanese rapprochement—call it an entente or an alliance—in lieu 
of disappointing American-British co-operation. 

But the plain fact is that it takes two to make an entente. 
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Is Japan in responsive mood? Has she forgotten how England 
left her in the lurch at Washington in order to fraternise with the 
Americans and to please Messrs. Lodge, Borah, Johnson, and 
other knights-errant of the American Senate ? Has she forgiven 
the British in China who in the pre-Washington days worked 
hand-in-glove with nondescript Chinese, good, bad and indifferent, 
for the expulsion of Japanese interests ? Perhaps she has, for she 
is not in the habit of nursing rancour when nursing rancour serves 
no good purpose. Even so, the question still remains whether 
Japan, in the light of her experience since the Washington Con- 
ference, would wish to restore the old relationship with England. 
She must consider changed alignments among the Powers, and 
she must take cognisance of the new condition in China itself. 
Certainly she would think more than twice before she would cast 
the die. Would it be to the benefit of either England or herself, 
or of both, to revive at this time the old pact even in modified 
form ? How would China look upon such a step ? How would it 
affect Japan’s relations with Soviet Russia? And, above all, 
what would be its repercussion in America and in the Pacific ? 
We cannot ignore the obvious fact that China, Russia, and the 
United States are our next-door neighbours, with whom we wish 
to be on friendly terms as long as they will let us. Frankly, then, 
Japan is not enthusiastic about any proposal looking towards 
the resuscitation of the defunct alliance with Great Britain. 
First, let us consider our relations with the United States. 
The British, I think, often make the mistake of imputing 
belligerent motives to our disagreements with America on the 
question of Japanese emigration. True, the exclusion clause of 
the American Immigration Law is extremely distasteful to us, 
and Japan still looks upon it as a pending issue which sooner or 
later must be discussed in earnest. But the question, as we see 
it, is not one to be solved by the arbitrament of the sword. There 
is little sense in upholding national honour by national suicide. 
The question before us is essentially one of honour, involving 
little material interests, much less affecting Japan’s national 
existence. Japan, solicitous of the peace of the Pacific, has long 
since adopted a policy virtually stopping of her own accord the 
emigration of her nationals to the United States. Her only desire 
is that America, appreciating this self-denying spirit, desist from 
embarrassing her by flinging her into the fold of legally excluded, 
and by implication inferior, races. The point at issue is one of 
sentiment, not of interest. Is it worth the candle to wage war on 
account of such an issue ? Japan’s policy towards America, then, 
is one of peace and friendliness. We purpose to readjust the 
emigration question through patience, tolerance, and good-will. 
With the emigration problem thus excluded from the category 
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of possible causes of war, there is no reason why America and 
Japan should not be on friendly terms, as they actually are, 
Certainly Japan does not want an ally with a view to demon- 
strating her prowess or power before America. She thinks, indeed, 
that an alliance with England or any European Power would at 
once rouse American suspicion, and set back the hands of the 
clock, as far as American- Japanese relations are concerned, to the 
uncertain days prior to the Washington Conference. Why invite 
such suspicion when we know that it will bring no benefit to 
counteract its possible evils? Japan, moreover, wonders if the 
day will not come when England, given an entente with Japan, 
may call upon the Far Eastern Power for help to check the rising 
tide of American influence. We think that the war debt problem 
continues to be the serious cause of irritation between America 
and Great Britain. We know that the United States looks with 
suspicion upon Britannia’s ‘ rule of the waves,’ while England 
views with equal apprehension America’s rise as a sea Power and 
as a commercial rival. In the years to come the two English- 
speaking nations will be the keenest rivals we have ever seen in 
international trade and international finance. Whither will it all 
lead? The interrogation may sound extravagant, but that it is 
in the Japanese mind cannot be doubted. To those who have 
witnessed the bitter duel between America and England at the 
Naval Conference at Geneva the question certainly seems perti- 
nent. That contest has indeed been a revelation to us, for we 
have long been wont to take it for granted that ‘ blood is thicker 
than water.’ In all sincerity we of the Orient hope that the two 
great Anglo-Saxon nations will never fall out, but the regrettable 
fact is that we have seen them fall out more than once ; and who 
shall say that history will no longer repeat itself? When two 
great and powerful nations confront each other—one determined 
to retain supremacy, the other equally resolved to wrest it— 
they are as often as not liable to come into collision. That is a 
lesson taught by history. 

In such a sitation, what should be Japan’s attitude? As far 
as essential disagreements between the two Atlantic Powers are 
concerned, there is, I fear, little that Japan can do to compose 
them. She can, however, lessen the chances of their conflict by 
avoiding any action which will be interpreted as taking sides with 
either Power. Japanese aid, if assured by an alliance or entente, 
might have the effect of encouraging England to take steps 
from which she might in different circumstances desist. 

So much for Japan’s position vis-d-vis England and the 
United States. In the disruptive propaganda of ‘ Red’ Russia, 
England and Japan find another matter in which common action 
seems, apparently, desirable. But here, too, Japan has been 
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following a course different from that of Great Britain. She 
knows full well that the Soviet Republic, or at least the Third 
International, has not entirely given up the idea of carrying 
damaging propaganda into Japanese territories. Japanese enter- 
prises in South Manchuria and Japanese rule in Korea are par- 
ticularly vulnerable. And yet Japan realises that this propaganda 
cannot effectively be met by an armed ‘ sanitary cordon’ or by 
the provocative policy of ‘boring from within.’ She, like 
England, tried both in the years 1918-1921, only to find herself 
in ‘hot water.’ The entire withdrawal of Japanese forces from 
Siberia in 1922 marked the beginning of the readjustment of 
Japan’s Russian policy upon a new basis—the basis of tolerance 
and friendliness. Evidently she has come to the conclusion that 
whatever destructive agitation Russia may be scheming to launch 
in the East can best be met, not by a policy of hostility, but by 
taking the Soviet authorities into her confidence as far as they 
will let her. Acting upon this belief Japan recognised the Soviet 
Republic three years ago, and has since been on amicable terms 
with it. Whatever be anti-Soviet views in Europe and America, 
Japan has had no occasion to regret the policy of friendliness she 
has initiated towards Russia. 

In such circumstances the Japanese are not likely to lend ear 
to the opinion that the menace of ‘ Red’ Russia demands closer 
co-operation between England and Japan. We face a different 
situation in the Far East. Soviet agitation has not been making 
inroads into Korea or South Manchuria, much less into Japan 
itself. Even in China, where Russian influence has to a large 
extent been instrumental in fomenting anti-foreign agitation, 
Japan has not been made to bear the brunt of the assault. Frankly, 
then, Japan cannot see her way clear to cast her lot with Great 
Britain only to court Soviet, as well as Chinese, enmity. It is, of 
course, quite possible that ‘ divide and rule ’ is the Soviet strategy, 
and that time may come when we shall find ourselves the butt of 
the agitation which has so far been directed chiefly against our 
former ally. The plain fact is that such a time has not as yet 
come. Nor is it certain that the possible danger cannot be fore- 
stalled by statesmanship and far-seeing diplomacy. Why adopt 
‘rush’ measures to precipitate the very situation we have been 
trying to avoid? Japan, moreover, is fairly confident of her 
own ability to cope with the situation without foreign alliance, 
should the Soviet Republic turn upon her and instigate China 
against her with no justifiable cause. Even Premier Tanaka, hero 
of our Siberian misadventure eight years ago, has made this 
sanguine statement : 

We cannot remain indifferent to Communist activities in China. We 
must be fully prepared to guard ourselves against the violence and destruc- 
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tive acts attendant upon Communist agitation. This, however, does not 
mean that we entertain any apprehension as to the preservation of our 
friendly relations with Soviet Russia, for we believe that Russia fully 
understands our position in this respect. 


This leads us to the consideration of the Chinese situation— 
the most perplexing of all foreign problems we are called upon to 
solve. We owe it to candour to admit that Japan, for several 
years following the celebrated ‘ Twenty-one Demands’ of 1915, 
made serious blunders in China. In the last seven years, however, 
she has gradually retraced her steps and has inaugurated a new 
Chinese policy. She has long since ceased to lament her expulsion 
from Shantung. She has frankly recognised that the Americans 
and British, in pursuing her in China, were actuated by a 
natural and legitimate desire to promote their own interests. 
With this sportsman-like admission came a decision to readjust 
her diplomatic orientation, and particularly to put her relations 
with China upon a new base. We need not prate about Japan’s 
prompt withdrawal from Shantung, nor about her remission to 
China of the Boxer indemnity and of the money due to her on the 
sale of the Shantung Railway, nor about the removal of her 
troops from Hankow and a few other points where they had been 
placed for the protection of foreign life and property. These 
were nothing extraordinary. What made a profound impression 
upon China was the stand taken by Japan in the wake of the 
Lincheng incident of May 1923—an incident resulting from the 
kidnapping from a railway train of some thirty foreigners by 
Shantung bandits. Shocked by the enormity of the crime, certain 
Western Powers proposed a plan for international control of all 
Chinese railways as to both traffic and policing. Japan stood 
firm against the proposal. But for her opposition the railways of 
China, like her customs, might have passed into foreign control. 

It is a noteworthy fact that at the League of Nations the 
Japanese and Chinese delegations have shown marked signs of 
friendliness. Whether on the opium question or on the question 
of the seating of China at the Council of the League, Japan has 
extended a helping hand to the Chinese delegation. Nor can one 
fail to recognise Japan’s stand at the International Conference on 
the Customs Tariff of China, which sat at Peking in October 1925. 
On the very first day of the parley Japan boldly came out for 
China’s tariff autonomy. The proposal was not unconditional, 
but whatever conditions were attached thereto were regarded by 
the Chinese as worthy of friendly consideration. Although the 
Conference, due to the disintegration of the Government which 
convened it, adjourned without results, this Japanese proposal 
made a lasting impression upon the Chinese mind. Again, the 
Japanese Government, when asked by Peking last October to 
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negotiate for a new treaty on the basis of equality, replied as 
follows : 


The Japanese Government have on more than one occasion made clear 
their settled intention of extending every reasonable assistance to China 
toward the attainment of her legitimate national aspirations. The two 
nations have so many of their essential interests in common. Nothing 
would be more gratifying to the Japanese people than to see China enjoy 
the blessings of peace and good government within her borders, and take 
her rightful place in the family of nations, ... 

The Japanese Government are happy to accede to the request of the 
Waichiaopu (Chinese Foreign Office) made in pursuance of Article 26 of 
the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation of 1896, and are ready to enter 
into negotiations with the Chinese Government for a revision of the tariffs 
and of the commercial articles of the Treaty. . . . The Japanese Govern- 
ment, however, have no intention of limiting the scope of the negotiations 
to the questions defined in Article 26 of the Treaty. Without prejudice to 
their legal position in the matter, they are willing to consider sympatheti- 
cally the wish of the Chinese Government for a more extensive revision. 


The restraint with which Japan has faced the anti-foreign 
agitation in China is a most remarkable page in the history of 
Japanese diplomacy. Even when the Japanese Consulate at 
Nanking was raided and robbed by Nationalist soldiers, the 
Japanese warships refrained from joining the British and American 
ships in shelling the city. The Nationalists on their part have not 
been unappreciative of Japan’s lenient attitude. Is it not 
significant that the Japanese have been comparatively free from 
the damaging effects of the anti-foreign uprisings, except in cases 
where ignorant mobs and irresponsible coolie-soldiers have got 
out of the control of the Nationalist leaders. To demonstrate 
their friendliness toward Japan the Nationalist Government last 
January sent a special envoy to Tokyo. Other Nationalist 
emissaries have followed him. What messages they have con- 
veyed is a matter of conjecture. It is, however, reported that the 
Nationalists have signified a desire to establish a close relation- 
ship with Japan on the basis of reciprocity, and that in order to 
attain this end they have intimated a willingness to inaugurate a 
sort of economic co-operation between the two nations. In 
regard to Japanese enterprise in Manchuria, the pivotal point of 
Japan’s diplomacy in China, the Nationalists are said to have 
stated that they would not be unreasonable, and that they under- 
stood and appreciated Japan’s position in this respect. 

When last April the Kenseikai Cabinet, under the leadership 
of Premier Wakatsuki and Foreign Minister Shidehara, gave way 
to the Seiyukai Ministry under Premier Tanaka, there was a 
general feeling that Japan’s Chinese policy would undergo a 
change. In certain Western quarters the hope was entertained 
that under Premier Tanaka the policy of ‘ watchful waiting ’ 
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followed by his predecessor might be altered to a more positive 
and vigorous policy. And, indeed, the new Cabinet in May last 
did send troops to Tsingtao to be in readiness to protect Japanese 
life and property. Immediately the Nationalists at Nanking and 
at Canton declared a boycott against Japanese trade. But the 
Nationalists soon understood Japan’s true intentions, and the 
boycott is reported to have come to an end. For, after all, 
Premier Tanaka had no intention of reversing the policy of 
tolerance pursued by the preceding Cabinet. At the conclusion 
of the conference called by the Japanese Government last July 
to hear the views of its Minister and Consuls-General in China 
the Prime Minister summarised his Chinese policy, based upon 
their recommendations, as follows : 


1. The stabilisation of the present chaotic political situation in China 
and the restoration of public safety should be realised by the Chinese them- 
selves, not by foreign Powers nor with their help. The Japanese Govern- 
ment, therefore, thinks it the part of wisdom not to interfere in the Chinese 
civil war or in the domestic political quarrels in China. Japan should also 
respect public opinion in China. 

2. The Japanese Government will co-operate with other Powers to 
meet the reasonable demands advanced by such of the Chinese people as 
entertain moderate ideas in regard to China’s regeneration. Japan has 
genuine sympathy for China, and earnestly hopes that she will make a 
steady economic development. Japan, in co-operation with other Powers, 
will be ready to help China to this end. 

3. The realisation of the above desiderata depends upon the establish- 
ment of a strong central Government. This cannot be expected for the 
time being in view of the prevailing chaotic state. Japan, therefore, will 
wait for the formation of a moderate cabinet by the co-ordination of 
moderate factions in the various provinces. 

4. Japan’s policy as above outlined will remain the same whether the 
possible new central Government of China be by the coalition of the 
Northerners and the Southerners, or by factions of a certain local origin. 
In the event of the appearance of such a central Government Japan, with 
other Powers, will support it, whether it be located in the North or in the 
South. 

5. Agitators and unruly elements, taking advantage of the present 
chaos, have been actively engaged in causing trouble. Japan will rely 
upon China’s own efforts to control these elements. But should Japanese 
lives and property in China be endangered, Japan might be forced to take 
positive measures. 

6. Peace and order in Manchuria and Mongolia have a vital bearing 
upon Japan’s national existence and national defence. The Japanese 
Government, therefore, feels the responsibility of maintaining peace in 
these. regions not only in view of Japan’s special position there, but also 
in the interest of China herself. 


The idea has been advanced, especially in England, that the 
turmoil in China can be terminated and foreign life and property 
made secure only by international concert, particularly between 
Japan and Great Britain. I wonder if this idea is well con- 
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ceived. We must recognise that a new age, whether desirable or 
undesirable, has dawned upon China. No longer can the Powers 
act in China as they were wont to do in the old days. For 
this changed condition the Powers themselves are responsible. 
During the World War the statesmen and politicians of Europe 
and America seemed to outdo one another in professing liberal 
and humanitarian ideals in dealing with international rela- 
tions. Of this ‘ humanitarian rivalry’ was. born the doctrine 
of ‘national self-determination,’ tabooing any attempt which 
savoured of interference in the affairs of any foreign nation. In 
China, at one time the ignorant masses were made to believe that 
President Wilson himself was coming over to deliver them from 
the ‘ misery ’ of ‘ foreign bondage.’ It was the irony of fate that 
Mr. Wilson should thus appear in the réle of a forerunner of the 
Bolshevist propagandists ! At any rate, China to-day knows that, 
whatever be her internal disorganisation, and however she may 
act towards the foreign Governments, the Powers no longer dare 
employ force to coerce her into submission. China, in short, has 
become powerful by reason of her own weakness. In such cir- 
cumstances, what would be the use of international concert—of 
reviving the Anglo-Japanese Alliance ? We cannot use force, 
except for the strict purpose of protecting our own nationals 
resident in China. As for the threat of force, China simply laughs 
at it, for she knows that the threat will not materialise. To-day 
an Anglo-Japanese Alliance can never operate in the same way 
as in the pre-war days. For weal or woe, wittingly or unwittingly, 
the Western Powers, by their own acts and utterances, have 
created a new China, and they do not dare stultify themselves by 
castigating the child, an enfant terrible, of their own creation. 

As for Japan, she has accepted the inevitable, and faces the 
new situation with confidence though not without apprehension. 
Whatever may be in store for her in the direction of China and 
Soviet Russia, she feels herself capable of coping with it without 
foreign assistance. As long as she follows a just course and 
cherishes no aggressive designs, she may rest assured of her own 
security in the regions where she is unquestionably supreme. 
Certainly it is not Japan who feels the need of a ‘ security pact,’ 
notwithstanding rumours and Press reports to the contrary. Nor 
does she need an alliance with any European Power as long as 
the alignment of the Powers remains what it is. Unless she 
embarks upon perilous schemes of imperialism, her position in 
the regions of the Western Pacific and of Far Eastern Asia is not 
only safe but impregnable. All she has to do is to keep her head 
and ‘ mind her own business.’ 

K. K. KAWAKAMI. 
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THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT AND THE 
EMPIRE 


‘ Happy,’ said a French philosopher, ‘ is the nation that has no 
history.’ ‘ India,’ said a distinguished Englishman, ‘ will be lost 
on the floor of the House of Commons.’ These familiar sayings 
might lead us to infer that it is a sign of health when the affairs 
of the Empire call for no discussion in the Imperial Parliament. 
If this be so, it is clear that the Empire is at the present time 
enjoying exceptionally good health, for a glance at the index of 
Hansard will show that the House of Commons finds little oppor- 
tunity, in these days, for the discussion of Imperial affairs. 

On one of the last days before the summer adjournment there 
was indeed a short but valuable discussion on future policy 
in regard to East Africa. In the course of that discussion Mr. 
Amery made it clear that the question of closer union between 
our possessions in East Africa was rapidly advancing towards the 
sphere of ‘ practical politics.’ A White Paper (Cmd. 2904), 
‘recently issued,’ hints at the possibility of proceeding by two 
stages. Closer union may well be found practicable in the first 
instance only between Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika, while it 
may be left open to Zanzibar, Nyasaland, and Northern Rhodesia 
to come into any new structure that may be devised, as and when 
the development of communications permits. At present we 
have in that interesting and rapidly progressive territory a 
number of Governments set up independent of each other, 
though between the spheres of the several Governments there are 
no natural boundaries, and the region is a unit not only geo- 
graphically, but in all essential characteristics. 

I must not, however, permit myself to be involved in more 
detailed reference to this debate. I mention it only as a partial 
exception to the general neglect of Imperial affairs characteristic 
of the present House of Commons. But in fairness this should be 
added: during the hour or two devoted to the discussion of our 
future policy in East Africa the House of Commons (apart from 
a miserably sparse attendance) showed itself at its best : anxious 
to discharge, without the intrusion of party spirit, a high Imperial 
responsibility. 
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About a month previously a couple of hours had been 
obtained, through the courtesy of the Liberal Whip, for the 
discussion of the Report of the recent Imperial Conference on 
Inter-Imperial Relations. On this occasion also the Secretary 
of State delivered an important speech to about thirty listeners, 
and apart from these occasions, wholly inadequate alike in time 
and opportunity, I doubt whether, excluding a Friday devoted 
to India, half a dozen hours in the whole of the present. session 
have been devoted to the affairs of the oversea Empire. 

For this extraordinary state of affairs there are many reasons, 
into some of which it were perhaps more discreet not to pry. 
But two or three reasons stand out. One of them is the fact 
that more than two-thirds of the present House of Commons are 
supporters of the Government, and, by an extraordinary anomaly, 
can exercise, apart from the luck of the private member’s ballot, 
little control over the allocation of the time of the House. For 
the discussion of matters of administrative policy the best— 
almost the only—opportunity is afforded by the twenty days 
allotted by Standing Orders to Committee of Supply. Of these 
days, seven are controlled by the 40 members more or less united 
under the leadership of Mr. Lloyd George, thirteen by the 150 
Socialists—the ‘ official Opposition’; the 400 Conservatives 
control none. Apart from this curious anomaly, which depends 
only on a relatively recent convention and has no parliamentary 
authority behind it, there are two more general reasons for the 
neglect to which I have alluded. On the one hand, there is the 
ever-widening measure of autonomy which has been by degrees 
conceded to all the self-governing Dominions. On the other, there 
is the ever-increasing absorption of the House in problems 
which, by way of contrast, may be described as ‘ parochial ’"— 
questions of unemployment, wages, hours and conditions of 
labour, housing, social insurance and the like. Under a system of 
legislative federalism, or even of devolution, many of these ques- 
tions—vastly important as they admittedly are—would be 
appropriately relegated to local or provincial legislature. Two 
causes have contributed to this tendency towards parochialism 
in politics. The war bequeathed to us a whole sheaf of social, 
industrial and financial problems as complex as they are insistent. 
It is, therefore, nothing but natural that a Parliament elected on 
a wide suffrage should be absorbed in the attempt to solve them. 
Even in the years immediately after Waterloo something of the 
same phenomenon was discernible, in spite of the fact that the 
electorate was so narrow. To-day the tendency to parochialism 
has been greatly accentuated by the rapid rise of the Socialist 
Party and their occupation of the benches allotted to ‘ His 
Majesty’s Opposition.’ 
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Labour parties are not, however, unknown in Dominion 
Parliaments, and the attention bestowed upon Imperial affairs in 
those Parliaments is in marked contrast with the neglect of them 
in our own. 

Particularly is this true of the question as to the relations 
between the several States of the British Commonwealth, and the 
effect upon those relations of the deliberations of the Imperial 
Conference of 1926. This matter was, for example, the subject 
of an exceedingly important debate in the Canadian House of 
Commons on March 29. At the outset of that debate Mr. Mac- 
Kenzie King, Prime Minister of Canada, was at pains to make it 
clear that the Conference was merely a conference, and ‘ in no 
sense was it a Cabinet Council’; that the Canadian Ministers 
who attended it ‘had no authority from the Parliament of 
Canada to become members of an Imperial Council seeking to 
lay down policies in regard to Imperial affairs’ ; that they were 
there as representatives of the Dominion of Canada to confer 
with representatives of other Governments of the Empire, to 
reach such conclusions as it might be possible to reach and 
then to report them to their respective Parliaments, but that 
they had no authority whatever in any particular to bind in 
advance the Parliament of their country. 

Mr. MacKenzie King stated his position with emphasis and 
precision. The experiment of an Imperial Cabinet was, however, 
tried during the war, and with such success, that on May 17, 1917, 
Mr. Lloyd George reported to the House of Commons that the 
members of the Imperial War Cabinet had unanimously resolved 
that ‘the new procedure had been of such service not only to all 
its members, but to the Empire, that it ought not to be allowed 
to fall into desuetude.’ Accordingly it was resolved that an 
Imperial War Cabinet consisting of ‘the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom and such of his colleagues as deal specially with 
Imperial affairs, of the Prime Ministers of the Dominions or some 
specially accredited alternate possessed of equal authority,’ and 
of a representative of India, should meet annually or more often 
if occasion demanded. Mr. Lloyd George concluded by the 
expression of a hope, common to his colleagues and himself, that 
‘the holding of an annual Imperial Cabinet to discuss foreign 
affairs and other aspects of Imperial policy will become an accepted 
Convention of the British Constitution.’ 

That hope has not been fulfilled. The experiment was indeed 
repeated in 1918 ; the Imperial Cabinet functioned at the Paris 
Conference under the name of the British Empire Delegation ; and 
the Dominion statesmen reassembled in London in 1921, though 
in a somewhat ambiguous status. But as to the general result of 
the 1921 Conference there was no ambiguity ; it was to give the 
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coup de grace to the idea of an Imperial Cabinet. It was then 
made abundantly clear that, in place of the Bundesstaat for which 
many of us had hoped, we should have to be content with that 
looser form of confederation which the Germans have graphically 
described as a Staatenbund. 

This brings us naturally to the latest of the lengthening series 
of Imperial Conferences—that of 1926. The main significance of 
that Conference consists in the formal statement of the terms of 
the Staatenbund. The Report on Inter-Imperial Relations, 
masterly in its dialectical subtlety, and not less masterly in its 
evasion of the difficulties inherent in the existing situation, goes 
further in the direction of a written Constitution for the Empire— 
though in terms repudiating with emphasis the intention of 
framing one—than any single document in the language. But 
it has naturally failed to satisfy critics both in the Dominions 
and in the homeland. Mr. Guthrie, the Conservative leader in the 
Canadian Parliament, is one of them. He is very far from dis- 
senting from the main tenour of the Report, but, like others, he 
finds it difficult to reconcile the statements subsequently made as 
to its effect by three Dominion Prime Ministers. 

Mr. Bruce, Prime Minister of the Australian Commonwealth, 
speaking in Canada, said: ‘ There is nothing really new in the 
status or relations of the British Dominions as a result of the 
recent Conference. The rights now enjoyed have existed ever 
since the termination of the war.’ 

Mr. MacKenzie King said on December 13: ‘I believe the 
work of this Conference will take its place in history by the side of 
those great charters which have stood in one form or another for 
a larger freedom.’ 

General Hertzog was reported to have said: ‘ The British 
Empire exists as a name only.’ 

Which is the true version? Is Mr. Bruce accurate in saying 
that the Conference of 1926 did not alter inter-Imperial relations ? 
Or is Mr. MacKenzie King right in hailing the Report as the 
charter of a larger freedom? Down to June 29 we were left 
to grope among these ambiguities without any specific guidance 
from the Imperial Government or the Imperial Parliament. On 
that date we did manage to evoke a short debate on the subject 
in the House of Commons and to elicit an important statement, 
to which reference will presently be made, from the Secretary 
of State for the Dominions. Down to that moment the only 
reference to this matter, so far as I am aware, in the House of 
Commons was a casual, and perhaps not too discreet, remark by 
the Home Secretary, who said on March 15: ‘ The Dominions of 
the Crown, the great self-governing Dominions, are, certainly since 
the last Imperial Conference, coequal with the United Kingdom. 
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They do not belong to this Parliament ; they are not in any sense 
subject to the jurisdiction of this Parliament.’ I italicise the 
words to which I wish to draw attention. Do they imply agree- 
ment with Mr. MacKenzie King rather than with Mr. Bruce? 
Has a change taken place ‘ since this last Imperial Conference ’ or 
not? If there has been a change, what precisely is its nature? 
Has it affected, or will it affect, the prerogative of the Crown? 
Has it affected, will it affect, the rights or duties of the Imperial 
Parliament ? Such questions would seem to demand an answer, 
Are we to accept as authoritative, and as representing the views 
of all the Governments concerned, the answer of the Prime Minister 
of the Union of South Africa given in the Dominion Parliament on 
March 16? General Hertzog is reported to have said that 
‘they (presumably referring to the Union of South Africa) had 
received from the last Imperial Conference the acknowledgment 
by Great Britain of their sovereign national freedom, with full 
abandonment of any claim to control or superior authority, with 
the acknowledgment of all rights or privileges, both local and 
foreign, as equal free peoples . . .’ 

General Smuts, speaking on the same occasion, did indeed 
enter a protest against ‘ the idea that some revolutionary change 
has taken place in the Empire’ ; but the Minister of Justice (Mr. 
Roos) emphasised the view ‘ that at no time prior to the last 
Imperial Conference did the Dominions have equal status with 
the United Kingdom ’ ; that, in fact, that Conference did confer 
a new charter ‘ of larger freedom.’ 

It is surely important to know whether this view is accurate ; 
whether in November 1926 the Dominions did or did not receive 
an ‘acknowledgment’ of any rights not previously enjoyed; 
whether there was a ‘full abandonment’ on the part of the 
Imperial Government ; if so, what precisely it was that the 
Imperial Government ‘abandoned,’ and by whom they were 
authorised to abandon it. 

The words of Mr. Guthrie in the Canadian Parliament sound 
rather ominously in this.connexion. ‘ Recommendations’ he 
said, ‘were made by the Conference involving what we must 
pronounce to be grave constitutional changes in Canada.’ If 
those changes concerned Canada only, in a domestic sense, it may 
be no part of our business to inquire further about them. If, as 
was surely inevitable, they had any repercussions in the sphere of 
inter-Imperial relations, we are clearly entitled to know what 
precisely they were. In point of precision Mr. Amery’s explana- 
tion on this point left something to be desired. ‘ The last Con- 
ference has not introduced any substantial new departure ’ in the 
status of the Dominions. It clarified and made visible what was 
inherent and there already. ‘ There is really nothing new in it.’ 
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Nevertheless, the last Conference ‘ marked a great turning point 
in the development of the British Empire.’ But is it possible, in 
reference to a Constitution so flexible and conventional as that of 
Great Britain, or as that of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
to define, ‘ clarify,’ or ‘ make visible ’ anything without a risk of 
modification and alteration ? 


Before formulating any further questions it may, however, be 
well to glance briefly at the Report itself. 

In a literary and in a philosophical sense the Report is beyond 
all doubt a masterly production. Historically it may well prove 
to be second only in importance—if indeed it be second—to 
Lord Durham’s famous Report on Canada. But whether that be 
so or not will depend much on the spirit in which it is interpreted 
and operated. In the forefront there is a statement to which no 
one will take exception :— 


The Committee are of opinion that nothing would be gained by attempt- 
ing to lay down a Constitution for the British Empire. .. . 


It then proceeds : 

There is, however, one most important element in it which, from a 
strictly constitutional point of view, has now, as regards all vital matters, 
reached its full development—we refer to the group of self-governing com- 
munities composed of Great Britain and the Dominions. Their position 
and mutual relation may be readily defined. They are autonomous 
Communities within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordi- 
nate one to another in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, though 
united by a common allegiance to the Crown and freely associated as members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. . . . Equality of status, so far as 
Britain and the Dominions are concerned, is thus the root principle 
governing our inter-Imperial relations. 


There then follows a curious sentence. ‘ But the principles of 
equality and similarity, appropriate to status, do not universally 
extend to function. Here we require something more than 
immutable dogmas.’ To read of ‘ immutable dogmas’ is to raise 
a doubt whether it was entirely prudent to let a metaphysician 
loose upon the Constitution of the British Empire. A meta- 
physician in politics is apt to be at least as dangerous as an 
Athanasius in theology. But let that pass. 

The first of the specific recommendations of the Report con- 
cerns the Royal title, which has since been amended and is 
henceforth to run as follows: ‘ George V., by the Grace of God, 
of Great Britain, Ireland and the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India.’ It seems 
to have escaped notice that the change thus registered—a 
change which is understood to have been due to the wish of the 
Irish Free State—might seem by implication to exclude Ireland 
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from that Dominion status which she so ardently sought. It has, 
however, been explained that ‘ Dominions’ being used not in the 
constitutional but in a geographical sense, the new title corre- 
sponds to the political realities of the new situation created in 
1922. With that explanation we must perforce be content. 

The Report next proceeds to deal with the exceedingly 
important question as to the position of the Governors-General. 
On this point the Report runs as follows :— 


In our opinion, it is an essential consequence of the equality of status 
existing among the members of the British Commonwealth of Nations that 
the Governor-General of a Dominion is the representative of the Crown, 
holding in all essential respects the same position in relation to the adminis- 
tration of public affairs in the Dominion as is held by His Majesty the King 
in Great Britain, and that he is not the representative or agent of His 
Majesty’s Government in Great Britain or of any department of that 
Government. It seemed to us to follow that the practice whereby the 
Governor-General is the formal official channel of communication between 
His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain and his Governments in the 
Dominions might be regarded as no longer wholly in accordance with the 
constitutional position of the Governor-General. It was thought that the 
recognised official channel of communication should be, in future, between 
Government and Government direct. 


On this important paragraph several questions arise. The 
first, clearly, is as to the facts. Has there been, in fact, since 
November 1926 any change in the status of the Governors- 
General, or in their relation either to the Dominion Ministers or 
to the Imperial Ministers. If so, has that change been accepted 
_by the Government of Great Britain and by it notified to the 
Governments of the Dominions? To this question Mr. Amery 
replied as follows : 


No, the change in the status of the Governor-General from an agent and 
instrument of the British Government to the representative of the Crown 
in a Dominion, and nothing else, was a change which, like the whole of the 
changes in our constitutional evolution, has taken place gradually over a 
long period of years, and was in substance the consummation of many years 
before the present Conference took place. All that the late Conference did 
was to suggest that the purely historic survival by which communication 
from. the British Government to its partner Governments went vid the 
Governor-General’s office—as it had done in the old days when the 
Governor-General still was, as the Governor of a Crown Colony is, the agent 
and instrument of the British Government—should be eliminated and the 


position brought up to date with present day facts. (Official Report, 
June 29, col. 540.) 


But the matter can hardly be allowed to rest there. 

If the Governor-General of a self-governing Dominion is no 
longer to be the representative o1 agent of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment in Great Britain, or ‘of any department of that Government,’ 
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it is pertinent to ask on whose advice the King is to act in appoint- 
ing him. Further, we must ask through what channel is the 
Governor-General to communicate in future with the Crown. Are 
his communications with the Crown to be brought to the know- 
ledge of His Majesty’s responsible advisers in this country or not ? 
These questions are not, I submit, devoid of constitutional signifi- 
cance, and they have never, as far as I am aware, been answered. 

The next questions to which the Report on Inter-Imperial 
Relations referred were connected with the operation of Dominion 
legislation : in particular His Majesty’s ‘ powers of disallowance ’ 
of the enactments of Dominion legislature; the reservation of 
Dominion legislation for the signification of His Majesty’s 
pleasure ; and the legislative competence of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment (‘the Parliament at Westminster,’ as the Report signi- 
ficantly terms it) and the Dominion Parliaments respectively. 
The Conference wisely concluded in reference to these matters 
that ‘the issues involved were so complex that there would 
be grave danger in attempting any immediate pronouncement 
other than a statement of certain principles which in [their] 
opinion underlie the whole question of the operation of Dominion 
legislation.’ For the rest they held that it would be ‘ necessary 
to obtain expert guidance as a preliminary to further considera- 
tion by His Majesty’s Governments in Great Britain and the 
Dominions.’ 

As to the advisability of that cautious procedure I cordially 
concur. My only doubt is whether, having decided to adopt it, 
the Conference was wise in going as far as it did and formulating 
the ‘ underlying principles.’ To have done this is surely to have 
tied the hands, to a large extent, of the expert Committee which 
it is proposed to set up. We learn, for instance (Report, p. 17), 
‘that it would not be in accordance with constitutional practice 
for advice to be tendered to His Majesty by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Great Britain in any matter appertaining to the affairs 
of a Dominion against the views of the Government of that 
Dominion.’ 

That is, indeed, an incontestable proposition, but it does not 
help to a solution of the question how we are to secure the passing 
of legislation which affects the Empire as a whole, and every 
constituent part of it. There exists, for example, a long series of 
statutes relating to merchant shipping enacted by the Imperial 
Parliament, but binding on every part of the Empire. I am not 
aware that, up to the present, anybody has questioned the 
sovereign authority of the King in Parliament to legislate for the 
Empire as a whole, to enact laws possessing equal validity 
throughout the Empire. It is, of course, true that the actual 
sphere of the legislative activity of the Imperial Parliament has 
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in practice been severely and strictly limited. It has been 
virtually confined to securing objects which are common to the 
Empire as a whole, but outside the competence of any single 
Dominion legislature. But is it prudent to disclaim within this 
practically limited sphere the competence of the Imperial 
Parliament ? 

That the Imperial Government has shown itself scrupulously 
careful to respect the autonomy of the Dominions will hardly be 
denied. Even during the war their susceptibilities were con- 
sulted in every possible way. Thus the restrictions imposed on 
the transfer of British ships from British ownership by Acts 
passed. in 1915 and 1916 were not extended to British ships 
registered in the Dominions. Again, British subjects who, 
though residents for a time in Great Britain, were ordinarily 
resident in the Dominions were explicitly excluded from the 
Conscription Acts (1916-1918). Even more remarkable was the 
abstention on the part of the Imperial Government from any 
interference with the discretion of the Dominions in regard to the 
conduct of their military expeditions and their occupation of 
enemy territory. Thus it was General Botha who decided the 
terms on which the German forces in South Africa laid down their 
arms, and it was Australian and New Zealand officers respectively 
who arranged the terms of the capitulation of German New 
Guinea and Samoa. On the other hand, the procedure in prize 
cases taken into the Prize Courts set up in the Dominions was 
regulated, properly and necessarily, by Acts passed by the 
Imperial Legislature in 1914 and 1915. But for the paramount 
jurisdiction vested in the Imperial Parliament infinite confusion 
must have ensued. 

Is that paramountry now questioned? If the Report has 
- said the last word in this matter, paramountry would seem to be 
not merely questioned but denied. It is, of course, true that 
neither the Report nor the resolutions of the Conference have any 
binding force, but they would seem (to judge from the speech 
already quoted of the Secretary of State) to have received the - 
imprimatur of the British Executive, and to have been accepted 
sub silentto by the Imperial Parliament. 

Is this acceptance due to mere carelessness, to complacent 
optimism, or to deliberate adherence to the philosophy of Burke 
in preference to the philosophy (and the practice) of Alexander 
Hamilton. The latter pinned his faith to the ‘ forms and machi- 
nery of a Constitution. ‘ A union resting upon sentiment,’ wrote 
Hamilton’s biographer, ‘a Government depending upon the 
good-will of its members are only the make-believes of amiable 
enthusiasts or the cheats and counterfeits of quacks and sophists.’ 
Though penned less than twenty years ago, Mr. Oliver’s words 
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sound harshly in the ears of the post-war generation. The pendu- 
lum has swung all in the direction of Burke, who had ‘ in general 
no very exalted opinion of the value of paper government.’ His 
‘hold of the Colonies’ was ‘in the close affection which grows 
from common names, from kindred bloods, from similar privi- 
leges, and equal affection. These,’ he said in a notable passage, 
‘are ties which, though light as air, are as strong as links 
of iron.’ 

It is the spirit of Burke which permeates the Report on Inter- 
Imperial Relations. I have not by any means exhausted the 
topics with which it deals. Space forbids that I should, but to 
illustrate the lengths to which optimism may be carried 
reference may be made to the paragraph dealing with the 
appointment of separate ambassadors at Washington by 
Southern Ireland and Canada. ‘ We felt,’ runs the Report, 
‘that most fruitful results could be anticipated from the co- 
operation of His Majesty’s representatives in the United States 
of America, already initiated, and now further to be developed.’ 
Could complacent acquiescence in the accomplished fact go 
further ? 

One further observation seems to be called for. Throughout 
the whole proceedings of the Conference there rings a note of deep 
devotion to the person of the King and of fidelity to the Throne. 
From the opening message to their Majesties down to the address 
to His Majesty the King-Emperor of India with which the Con- 
ference closed, the note is unmistakably present and unmistakably 
sincere. It was evidently no empty form when the Conference at 
its first meeting and as its ‘ first official act expressed the earnest 
hope that the King and Queen might ‘ long be spared to strengthen 
the ties of affection and devotion which unite the peoples of the 
British Commonwealth under the Crown.’ Ihope it is not an act of 
lesa majestas to italicise the last three words. Similarly in the 
concluding address we find words not less significant: ‘ The 
foundation of our work has been the sure knowledge that to each 
of us as to all Your Majesty’s subjects, the Crown is the abiding 
symbol and emblem of the unity of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations.’ 

This sentiment is wholly admirable and indeed incalculably 
valuable. Twenty years ago the most acute and most sympa- 
thetic American critic of English political institutions wrote : 
that ‘ as a political organ it [the Crown] has receded into the back- 
ground.’ President Laurence Lowell’s diagnosis, though intel- 
ligible, was inaccurate. The political sphere of the activities 
and the utility of the Crown has in the last half-century 
immensely increased with the growth of the idea of Imperial 
solidarity. 
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The loyal to their Crown 
Are loyal to their own far sons who love 
Our ocean Empire with her boundless home 
For ever broadening England, and her throne 
In one vast orient, and one isle, one isle 
That knows not her own greatness. 
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The obverse is equally true. The loyalty of the oversea Dominions 
is evoked, not by an institution, but by a person—the King- 
Emperor. I well remember hearing General Smuts give utterance 
in 1917 to the same sentiment. ‘How,’ he pertinently asked, 
“are you going to keep this Commonwealth of Nations together ? 
; . . It seems to me that there are two potent factors that you 
must rely upon for the future. The first is your hereditary 
kingship . . . . You cannot make a republic of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.’ 

This is the language not merely of sentiment, but of common 

sense ; taken by itself no one can applaud it more whole-heartedly 
than Ido. But I confess to a certain misgiving when I find this 
sentiment coupled with a tendency to deny the Imperial com- 
petence of the Imperial Parliament. For Parliament, as the 
jurists remind us, consists of King, Lords and Commons ; legis- 
latively the three component elements are inseparable, and I 
detect some danger in the obvious attempt to separate them 
The attempted differentiation between the functions of the King 
in Council and the King in Parliament appears, to my historical 
imagination, to be of somewhat sinister augury. When disputes 
first arose between the original thirteen colonies in America and 
the Mother Country a precisely similar contention was put 
forward on behalf of the Colonies. They acknowledged to the 
fullest extent the authority of the Crown ; they denied in effect 
‘the jurisdiction of Parliament. A similar position was taken 
up by the leaders of the agitation in Ireland which preceded the 
concession of ‘ Grattan’s Constitution.’ I have no desire to press 
the parallel too far. On the contrary, I wish it were consistent 
with my responsibility as a jurist and a historian to ignore it. 

No one, however, who has followed closely the course of events 
during the last twenty years can avoid some feeling of disquietude 
and disappointment. I chance to pick up as I am concluding this 
article a copy of an address delivered by the late Lord Milner at 
a Conference held in the summer of 1916 between representatives 
of the Home and Dominion Parliaments at Westminster. Lord 
Milner assumed as axiomatic that at the close of the war an 
attempt would be made to adjust the constitutional relations of 
the several parts of the Empire, and that the readjustment would 
be in the direction of ‘ closer union.’ ‘I assume,’ he said, ‘ that, 
broadly speaking, our ideal is that of a number of Communities 
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individually autonomous, but constituting collectively a single’ 
State, speaking with one voice, acting as a unit in international 
politics.” He advocated the formation of an Imperial Cabinet 
responsible to a truly Imperial Parliament—in short, the whole 
apparatus of federalism. 

Within six months of the day on which his address was 
delivered an Imperial War Cabinet had come into being, and no 
single man was more responsible for creating it than Lord 
Milner himself. 

Everything seemed during the year 1917-18 to be moving 
steadily towards the realisation of Lord Milner’s ideal. But at 
Paris a rift in the lute appeared. There was a demand on the part 
of the Dominions for ‘ separate representation ’—a demand which 
was, of course, conceded. The Peace Treaties consequently bore 
the signatures of Sir Robert Borden, Mr. Hughes and the other 
Dominion representatives, not only as members of the British 
Empire Delegation, but as representing their several Dominions. 
Into the League of Nations the Dominions were admitted as 
separate entities. 

The story is familiar and need not be retold ; but it must be 
recorded that from this moment there was a perceptible lowering 
in the Imperial temperature. There has been no quarrel, not 
even any bickering. On the contrary, perfect friendliness has 
been maintained, but (to put it in a sentence) things have moved, 
not towards the development assumed as axiomatic by Lord 
Milner, but in the direction indicated in the Report of the Imperial 
Conference of 1926. After the Paris Conference the Imperial 
Cabinet not only never met but was only referred to sotto voce. 
In June 1921, as already mentioned, the Dominion statesmen did 
indeed reassemble in London, in response to an invitation to take 
part in an‘ Imperial Cabinet,’ but before they parted the term 
‘Cabinet ’ had been dropped and they had formally resolved that 
no ‘ advantage is to be gained by holding a constitutional Con- 
ference.’ Mr. Lloyd George, the father of the Imperial Cabinet, 
the statesman who in 1917 had made the formal announcement 
that it was henceforward to be a permanent feature of our consti- 
tutional machinery, declared in 1921 that the British Empire was 
too big a thing to be brought within the compass of a constitu- 
tional definition. ‘ You are defining life itself when you are 
defining the British Empire. You cannot doit,andtherefore .. . 
we came to the conclusion that we would have no constitutional 
Conference.’ 

In 1926, however, definition was not merely attempted, but 
achieved in the Report with which this paper has been concerned, 
though the definition has been in terms fundamentally different 
from those anticipated, nay assumed as axiomatic, by Lord 
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Milner so lately as 1916. And the odd thing is that nobody seems 
to care; not even the most devoted and distinguished of Lord 
Milner’s own alumnt. 

What can we say save that the British Constitution (if, pace 

_ de Tocqueville, it can be held to exist at all) is sus generis, and that 
the cubs of the British lion bear a remarkable resemblance to their 
parents—yet we cannot forget that the cubs all live under 
written and, for the most part, rigid constitutions in their several 
lairs. But that fact has not availed to reconcile them to definition 
when there is a near prospect of a Constitution for the Empire as 
a whole. 

It may well be that this is only another and a temporary swing 
of the pendulum which has been swinging ever since the Empire 
came into being. If so, the wise man will possess his soul in 
patience. Meantime, he will pray that no great crisis may sud- 
denly arise and compel us to improvise again, as we improvised 
between 1914 and 1918. True we emerged from that crisis 
without disaster, but at a cost in lives and money which impro- 
visation always entails, and which, even now, we can hardly 
compute. From every point of view—political, economic, 
military and humanitarian—it were surely wiser to take some 
thought for the morrow. 

J. A. R. MARRIOTT. 















































THE CAPTURE OF THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT 


At the Co-operative Congress at Cheltenham in Whit week, on 
the motion of Mr. Barnes, M.P., it was decided, by the narrow 
majority of 117 on a card vote, that the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the Co-operative Union should go into politics as the 
ally of the Socialist Party. 

To grasp the full import of this fateful decision, it is necessary 
to devote some little time to studying the history of the Co- 
operative Movement. That it is worth while to do this will be 
evident when it is realised that the Co-operative Union of Con- 
sumers and Producers have a share capital of 90,064,875/. and 
a membership of over 5,000,000; the number of employees in 
1926 was 103,080 in the Consumers or Distributive Societies, 
and 47,984 in the Productive Societies, earning respectively in 
wages 12,991,323/. and 6,232,1901 per annum; the progressive 
character of the movement is shown by the fact that in 1925 
200,000 new members joined, and in 1926 362,431, while the 
retail trade in 1925 jumped by eight and a half millions and in 
1926 reached the colossal total of 191,312,596/. ; the total sales 
of the Co-operative Wholesale Society for 1927 are estimated to 
reach 80,000,000). ! 

In 1884 twenty-eight flannel weavers of Rochdale formed 
themselves into a co-operative society for the purpose of buying 
goods which they required, at wholesale prices, for distribution 
among the members. This pioneer society was born out of the 


travail through which the weavers had laboured in 1883 in their |’ 


struggle with the mill-owners for better conditions of labour and 
better wages. It was the darkest period of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, when the principle of buying in the cheapest market included 
the enslavement of human beings, men, women and children, 
and when Robert Owen’s teaching was everywhere inspiring the 
revolt against capitalist exploitation, which has since become a 
religion with the Socialists and a consuming fire in the hands of 
the Communists. 

The men who founded the parent Co-operative Society stated 
their objects in the following ‘ Laws of the Association’ : 
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The objects of this society are to form arrangements for the pecuniary 
benefit and improvement of the social and domestic condition of the 
members, by raising a sufficient amount of capital in shares of one pound 
each, to bring into operation the following plans and arrangements. 

1. The establishment of a store for the sale of provisions, clothing, etc, 

2. The building, purchasing, or erecting a number of houses, in which 
those members desiring to assist each other in improving their domestic 
and social condition may reside. 

3- To commence the manufacture of such articles as the society may 
determine upon for the employment of such members as may be without 
employment, or who may be suffering in consequence of repeated reduc- 
tions of wages. 

4. As a further benefit and security to the members of the society, the 
society shall purchase or rent an estate or estates of land which shall be 
cultivated by the members who may be out of employment, or whose 
labours may be badly remunerated. 

5. That as soon as practicable, this society shall proceed to arrange 
the powers of production, distribution, education, and government : or in 
other words, to establish a self-supporting home colony of united interests, 
or assist other societies in establishing such colonies. 


The idea was, in short, to proceed by slow stages: first, to 
acquire capital by weekly deposits and the profits from the estab- 
lishment of a retail shop; second, to settle their members in 
houses built or purchased by the society ; and third, to employ 
their own members in manufacture and agriculture for the 
society. In other words, to attain Communism through an 
association of producers, and to obtain the capital necessary for 


financing the undertaking by opening a retail shop. 

Co-operative societies which had hitherto attempted to carry 
their Communist theories into practice had found that wherever 
the retail shop was sufficiently well managed to produce the 
capital necessary to finance the Communistic experiments, the 
' members became, by force of circumstances, de facto capitalists ; 
they were the shareholders in a profitable business, and the more 
the profits accumulated, the more inclined they became to with- 
draw their gains for personal use rather than risk them in probably 
uneconomic Communistic experiments. 

The Rochdale experiment solved this difficulty by introducing 
the system of repayment to members of a rebate or deferred 
discount on the purchases made by them during the half-year, out 
of the accrued profits of trading. 

Thus the accumulation of capital was avoided; but at the 
same time the Utopia of the Communist colony was definitely 
removed from the material to the ideal plane, which was un- 
doubtedly better for the co-operators but bad for Communism. 

Probably the Rochdale pioneers did not realise what a big 
thing they were doing when they introduced the system of a 
deferred discount on purchases, affectionately termed the ‘ divi’ 
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by every housewife who drawsit. This system at once planted the 
co-operative societies on a firm and lasting foundation based on 
the very general desire of the mistresses of working-class house- 
holds to receive their savings in a lump sum from the ‘ Co-op.’ 
instead of painfully and laboriously trying to put by a few pennies 
weekly which only constitute a little hoard liable to constant 
raiding and never likely to accumulate to a sufficiently respectable 
sum to pay for a child’s school outfit, a holiday by the sea, or 
some other equally essential requirement. 

The certainty of receiving the ‘divi’ on a fixed date is the 
loadstar which buoys up the spirits of the wives and mothers in 
hundreds of thousands of working-class families through weary 
months of toil and anxiety in the endeavour to make ends meet, 
and it is the cornerstone of the co-operative edifice. 

But it is not Communism! The Communistic ideal has 
receded far into the background, or, on the other hand, has been 
relegated to such a distant future that no one bothers about it 
except the people who have a political object in view which may 
be very remote from the aspirations of most of the members of the 
Co-operative Societies. 

The co-operators have their feet firmly planted on the earth ; 
the Communists may believe that they have their heads in heaven, 
but their feet are most certainly in the air. 

The outstanding discovery and practical achievement of the 
Rochdale pioneers was to organise industry from the consumers’ 
end instead of from the producers’ end : to place it from the start 
upon the basis of production for use instead of production for 
profit, under the control and direction of themselves, not as pro- 
ducers, but as consumers ; and to popularise mutual co-operative 
societies by the payment of a dividend or deferred discount on 
purchases, instead of accumulating capital for Communistic 
experiments, or paying dividends to shareholders on the principle 
of joint stock companies which trade for profit. 

The growth of the mutual co-operative movement from this 
pioneer society was rapid. A new society is usually formed by 
recruiting about a hundred members who promise to deal at the 
new store and to take one or more shares of a pound each, for 
which they pay by small instalments. With the capital thus 
obtained a shop is rented and a manager engaged. The stock is 
usually limited at first to the articles of grocery in general demand, 
and is obtained either from wholesale dealers or preferably from 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society, which facilitates the starting 
of new shops to an extent undreamed of by the early adventurers 
in co-operative dealing. 

Retail prices are usually fixed at about the same level as those 
ruling in the neighbourhood, the excess over the wholesale rates 
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serving to cover maintenance and running expenses, allow for 
depreciation, provide a reserve fund, pay the fixed rate of interest 
on the share capital (usually 5 per cent.), and finally to provide 
the ‘ dividend ’ which experience has shown to be the mainstay of 
* co-op.’ popularity. 

It is this returning to the purchasers of the margin between 
the cost of production and marketing, and of the price paid by 
them in the retail shop, in direct proportion to the value of their 
purchases, which distinguishes these mutual co-operative societies 
from other so-called co-operative societies, which are merely 
joint stock undertakings for the profit of the shareholders in pro- 
portion to the amount of their share holding, and altogether 
irrespective of the value of their purchases as members ; in the 
latter case the disposable balance is paid over to the shareholders, 
while in the former it is paid out to the members in proportion to 
their purchases, irrespective of the number of shares which they 
may hold. In the mutual co-operative societies all members are 
equal, and have an equal voice in the management whether they 
hold one share or a hundred shares; so far as their shares are 
concerned, they can only draw the fixed rate of interest just as 
debenture-holders in a joint stock company. 

It may be argued that the mutual co-operative stores should 
sell their goods at a reduced figure instead of charging the prices 
current in the neighbourhood, and thus abolish the ‘ divi,’ the 
existence of which free of tax arouses the resentment of the 
income tax payer who is not a member of the co-operative society. 

The reply is that the ‘divi’ is a deferred discount on pur- 
chases and as such is not taxable; that it is an extraordinarily 
popular plan for accumulating savings ; and finally that if the co- 
- operative shop substantially lowered its prices it would create 
bitter ill-feeling among the small shopkeepers in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The question of income tax, however, deserves more than 
passing notice, and, as it was recently raised in the House of 
Commons in the debate on the Finance Bill, we cannot do better 
than give the Chancellor’s reply in his own words : 

The other question which had been raised was the allegation that co- 
operative societies did not pay their proper share of income tax. He had 
used the full machinery of the Inland Revenue to explore that subject, and 
in the result he had been convinced that the societies very nearly paid the 
full tax that could be exacted from them under the law. The published 
accounts of the trading co-operative societies showed that as a result of 
their year’s work, they had about 21,000,000/. in hand, and of that sum 
they paid away 14,000,000/. as discount on their purchases, which was 
known in working-class communities as ‘ divi,’ and which could not 
possibly be charged with income tax. It was a trade discount, and trade 
discount was immune, in every sphere of our taxation, from income tax. 
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If an attempt were made to charge income tax upon it, that could be 
evaded by the simple expedient of selling the article at a cheaper price. 
If it were decided to alter the law in regard to trade discounts, although 
they might surcharge individual co-operators on their dividends for income 
tax, in nearly every case they would be below the income tax level. 
Calculated on that basis, 100,000/. would be recovered, and to obtain 
that 100,000/, it would be necessary to impinge upon the principle of 
mutual trading, which ruled over a wide sphere. He had done his best to 
test the figures which he had given, and he believed that they could not be 
shaken, and he did not see what good an inquiry could do. One could 
sympathise with the private traders who felt themselves oppressed by the 
immense collective powers of the co-operative societies. He thought it 
was a great pity that the co-operative societies did not come forward 
themselves in some way and endeavour to bridge the gap of 100,000/., as it 
was hardly worth their while to have all those aspersions cast upon them, 
with their immense wealth and power, for the sake of such a small sum. 


The taxation of the ‘ divi’ would mean that millions of working 
men and women whose income is below the income tax level 
would be irritated beyond endurance by having to put in claims 
for a rebate of the tax on their ‘ divi,’ and the Inland Revenue 
Department would be snowed under with application forms. The 
net result to the Exchequer might be 100,000/., but the whole force 
of the co-operative movement would be employed to bring down 
the Government which had perpetrated such a blunder, and the 
Socialists would have the whole co-operative movement in their 
pocket without any further trouble. 

The operations of the Co-operative Wholesale Society are 
controlled by an executive or ‘ general committee ’ of thirty-two 
directors who are elected by the societies; the executive is 
responsible to the quarterly business meeting of the delegates of 
the federated societies in which is invested the ultimate control 
of industry. Each society has one vote for every 500 members in 
the election of directors, and can send one delegate for the same 
number to the quarterly business meeting. The unit of control is 
thus, in theory, the individual man or woman who is a member of 
the retail society—a perfect democratic system theoretically ; in 
practice, however, it is found that the system may be liable to 
grave abuse. 

It is interesting to note that at the quarterly meeting of the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society held at Manchester on July 23 
this year the question was raised as to whether the grant of 
toool. to the Co-operative Party as a political entity should be 
renewed or not. It was decided that, as this point was the same 
as that raised by the decision of the Cheltenham Congress in 
favour of action which would really make the co-operative move- 
ment an appendage of the Socialist Party, the question should be 
referred to the individual societies. Many protests were made 
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against the policy of uniting the co-operative movement to the 
Socialist Party. 

The majority of members of a trade union or of a co-operative 
society will always be slack in attending lodge meetings, a slack- 
ness which is by no means repugnant to the executive officers of the 
organisation, since it affords them a considerable degree of freedom 
of action without tiresome interference. Trade union rules pro- 
vide that each member shall pay Is. per annum to the political 
fund of the Labour Party, and that those who do not wish to pay 
may obtain exemption ; the Trade Unions and Trade Disputes 
Act, 1927, deals with the abuses which have arisen in the matter 
of the political levy ; nearly 41,000/. a year has hitherto accrued 
to the coffers of the Labour Party from this source. The certainty 
of a considerable fall in the amount of political contributions 
when under the provisions of the Act they become de facto volun- 
tary is regarded in Socialist circles with much apprehension, and 
renewed efforts to ‘ capture the “ co-op.” ’ will follow as a natural 
result from the decision of the Cheltenham Congress that the 
Co-operative Union should go into politics as the ally of the 
Socialist Party. 

There has always been a small but active party in the co- 
operative movement with a distinctly Communist bias, which has 
tried to bring about joint industrial and political action with the 
trade unions and the Labour Party. The proposals for com- 
bined action were for a long time defeated by the traditional 
opposition of the co-operative movement to identify itself with 
any particular religious or political party; the opponents to 
‘fusion of forces’ considered that the existence of a joint pro- 
gramme of the movement and the political Labour Party might 
make Conservatives and Liberals shy of joining co-operative 
societies and would be certain to lead to dissension by the intro- 
duction of political controversy and bias into a purely unpolitical 
democratic organisation. From the very nature of things, the 
co-operative movement is primarily a ‘ working class ’ movement, 
but it by no means follows that all its members, or even a majority 
of them, are either Socialists or Communists. Moreover, member- 
ship of a co-operative society is not confined to any particular 
class or creed or party ; on the contrary, some of the leaders of 
the movement cherish the aspiration of a co-operative common- 
wealth which shall come into existence, not by any revolutionary 
upheaval, but automatically, by the gradual absorption of the 
majority of society into the organisation. Identification with any 
political party would obviously bring the movement into direct 
conflict with such an ideal. 

‘The triumph of Co-operation would have nothing to do with class 
antagonisms, or class victories, . . . it would imply merely a reconcilia- 
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tion of class interests . . . one of the most pressing problems of modern 
industry is to reconcile the conflict of the interests of Labour with those 
of the employer and consumer.’ 


Labour leaders are too fond of assuming that every organisa- 
tion of working men must necessarily support the political 
Labour Party, and there is no doubt that the name alone secures 
many votes which would not so readily be given to Socialism or 
Communism. There are, of course, hundreds of thousands of 
working men whose political affinities are Conservative or 
Liberal, but they do not take the trouble to oppose Socialist and 
Communist penetration into their societies and unions, though 
they will in many cases vote for the Conservative or Liberal 
parliamentary candidate or the local government candidate under 
the protection of the secret ballot. The fact is that the majority 
do not want to be bothered with politics, and probably not more 
than 30 per cent. in the trade unions pay the political levy 
willingly. Prior to 1887 there was no independent Labour 
representative in the House, though in 1874 fourteen trade union 
working men went to the poll, and two secured election by arrange- 
ment with the Liberal Party. In 1885 the number increased to 
eleven and in 1892 to fifteen, of whom only one—Keir Hardie— 
was an independent Labour man, the remainder being ‘ Lib.- 
Labs.’ In 1893 a conference was held at Bradford under the 
presidency of Keir Hardie, at which the Independent Labour 
Party, consisting of individual members, was formed. This 
organisation was purely socialistic, and during the ensuing years 
made repeated efforts to capture the trade unions, and gradually 
succeeded, notwithstanding the indifference, or even active 
opposition, of the rank and file, in penetrating the executive of 
the trade union machinery to a steadily increasing extent ; the 
Taff Vale judgment assured their success. In 1906 fifty Inde- 
pendent Labour Party candidates went to the poll, and twenty- 
nine were returned to Parliament. In addition to these there were 
twelve working-men members elected under the auspices of the 
Liberal Party ; the subsequent accession of the miners’ repre- 
sentatives brought up the total working-class representation in 
the House to forty-one and formed the official Parliamentary 
Labour Party. The rapid saturation of the trade union move- 
ment by the Socialist Party and the class legislation which the 
Liberal Government passed in order to secure the ‘ Labour ’ vote 
followed, and the complete capture of the trade union machine 
by the Socialists became assured. The indifference of the bulk of 
the members to politics allowed the executives a fairly free hand, 
and the system of card voting enabled delegates to amass the 


1 Co-operation and the Future of Industry, by Leonard S. Woolf. 
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most astonishing majorities in favour of any Socialist resolutions 
which it was desired by the executive to carry. 

From the inception of the Socialist Party in 1900 under the 
title of the ‘ Labour Representation Committee,’ attempts were 
made to gather in the co-operative societies as well as the trade 
unions, but for a long time the co-operative movement held aloof 
and kept resolutely apart, not only from Socialism, but from 
politics altogether, and from the trade unions. 

It took a quarter of a century to convert the trade union move- 
ment from its original objects into an aggressive political force 
with a programme of extreme Socialist aims, a force which, in the 
creation of the Triple Alliance and the Council of Action, assumed 
its most threatening aspect soon after the war, and from that 
time never ceased to cultivate closer relations with Moscow and 
to become more openly Communist than was altogether con- 
venient for the orthodox Socialist. The Miners’ Federation appears 
to have definitely adopted a policy of nationalisation as a step 
to pure Syndicalism—+.e., ‘ the mines for the miners ’ (Conference 
of Miners’ Federation at Southport, July 26). 

It is of the deepest interest to study concurrently the attitude 
of the Federation of Labour in the United States towards the 
same problems. The late Mr. Samuel Gompers, who was its leader 
for forty years, was inflexibly opposed to any Socialist doctrine 
or to any attempt to achieve the ends of trade union effort by 
means of a political party pursuing the Labour policy. The 
Federation has consistently opposed any move towards the recog- 
nition of the Soviet Government or for dealing with Russia in 
any shape or form, and has recently organised a vigorous cam- 
paign in New York to stamp out Communism in the clothing 
trade. Mr. H. H. Butler, deputy director of the International 
Labour Office of the League of Nations, in his report (published 
July 25, 1927) on Industrial Relations in the United States, says : 
‘ At the present time a transitional stage seems to have been 
reached in which the creed of combat is being challenged by a new 
doctrine of co-operation which has found considerable support 
among employers and workers.’ 

The fiasco of the General Strike in England, and the object- 
lesson of its deplorable results to the workers, have given a salu- 
tary check to the influence of the extremists which is likely to be 
rendered really effective by the Trade Unions Act, 1927; an 
impetus has been given to the further development of non- 
political unions to co-operation between employers and em- 


2 At the Special Delegate Meeting of the National Union of Seamen in London 
on August 1 a resolution to grant 10,000/. as a loan free of interest to assist the 
non-political miners was agreed to almost unanimously, there being only three 
dissentients. 
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joyees in industry, and there is a feeling among the rank and 
file that individual liberty will be restored and the workers will 
be able to hold up their heads as free men, and that the spectre 
of the boycott will be banished for ever from the industrial field. 
All these things will assuredly come to pass if employers will 
scrupulously avoid giving any pretext to the unions which 
would serve to unite the whole of Labour against the working of 
the Act. The action of a single employer who might take what 
appears to be unfair advantage of the wording of a clause capable 
of being twisted by legal jugglery into expressing something 
which was far from the intention of the framer of the Act would 
at once ‘ put the fat in the fire.’ The only hope for the smooth 
working of the Act is that employers, a// employers, shall interpret 
it, in the spirit as well as in the letter, in such a fashion as to 
ensure its success and thus give no handle to the firebrands who 
live by the class war. And it is well to take note of the attitude 
of such firebrands as indicated by Mr. Mardy Jones, M.P., at the 
recent congress of the Miners’ Federation at Southport when the 
Trade Unions Bill was being discussed. ‘ You need not be 
unduly alarmed about the Bill,’ he said ; ‘ we shall be able to 
ignore it and outwit its every clause.’ 

The distinctive note of the Conference, however, on that occasion 
was the outspoken condemnation of Moscow methods, the ridicule 
cast upon the delegate who advocated another General Strike, 
and the severe trouncing which the President administered to the 
Communist element : truly a more robust attitude on the part of 
the moderates than has hitherto been shown in face of the Com- 
munist and minority movement attacks on the Labour leaders. 

Socialism is, however, always a destructive force which acts 
as a perpetual irritant on the nervous system of the worker by 
substituting the false doctrine of a ‘ divine discontent ’ with his 
lot for a healthy ambition to improve it by his own exertions. 
It has no creative or constructive energy and is essentially the 
antithesis of the co-operative movement inspired by the doctrine 
of self help by mutual help, and mutual help by self help. 

The foundation principle of the co-operative movement is 
sound, and, ‘so far from being Socialism, it is the very antithesis of 
Socialism.’ There is no socialistic element in it, though there is a 
social element which is its very life. It makes no appeal to and 
places no reliance on the State; its appeal is to the legitimate 
self-interest and pride of the workman. The same might have 
been said of trade unionism before it was captured by political 
Socialism and tainted by Communism, for the trade union move- 
ment in its inception had much in common with the co-operative 
movement ; both were spontaneous in origin and voluntary in 


® Religion of Socialism, by Belford Bax, p. 44. 
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character and distinctly workers’ organisations for self-help and 
mutual support based on personal and corporate responsibility. 

Up till 1917 the small politically minded Socialist elements in 
the co-operative movement were unable to make any headway, but 
in that year a strong feeling of resentment against the treatment 
of the societies by the Government in regard to food control and 
the excess profits tax caused the Congress at Swansea to reverse 
its former attitude and to pass a resolution to enter politics and 
make common cause with the Socialist Party. This decision met 
with general approval subsequently when Mr. Lloyd George 
refused to receive a deputation to lay the grievances of the co- 
operators before the Government on the ground that he had no 
time, although he found time to receive the Jockey Club. The 
effect of this insult was electrical, and later in the year a special 
conference adopted a policy of joint action with the trade unions 
and a scheme for parliamentary and municipal representation, 
This departure from the traditional policy of the co-operative 
movement, however, was not due so much to any spontaneous 
outburst of revolt on the part of the rank and file as by the 
leaven of Socialist yeast working as a ferment in the compara- 
tively inert co-operative dough. Having secured a hold on the 
executive machinery, the Socialists proceeded to dig themselves 
in by methods which are painfully familiar in all nominally 
democratic societies which include an aggressive left wing, but 
they were careful not to show the cloven hoof in their first pro- 
gramme, and the attempts made at the Congresses of 1920 and 
1921 to establish political union with the Parliamentary Labour 
Party were unsuccessful. But in 1922 the co-operative pro- 
gramme included such purely Socialist items as land nationalisa- 
tion, the capital levy, and work or full maintenance for the 
unemployed, and the four Co-operative members of Parliament 
voted with the Socialist Labour Party. 

Steady spade work ever since and a policy of peaceful penetra- 
tion into the executives of the co-operative societies have brought 
about the result obtained at the Cheltenham Congress, and the 
impetus thus given to Socialist domination may, unless it be 
checked, ultimately swamp the co-operative movement as it 
formerly swamped the trade union movement and convert it 
into a machine for the aggrandisement of a political party and 
sort of milch cow to provide the funds to finance it. 

But will these funds prove inexhaustible ? 

The whole principle of saving and the system of the ‘ divi’ is 
anathema to the Socialist because it savours of capitalism. The 
experience of those who have engaged in social work among the 
working classes is that the Socialists bitterly resent any attempts 
to persuade workers to invest in National Saving Certificates, 
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on the ground that such action converts them into capitalists 
and thereby plants them firmly in the opposition camp to 

It may be inferred that if the Socialists ever succeed in getting 
complete control of the co-operative movement the ‘ divi’ would 
very soon disappear under their unsympathetic régime and the 
‘disposable balances’ would be poured into the greedy maw of 
the political machine. 

A twofold process of decay would then begin to sap the 
wonderful prosperity of the co-operative societies: for, con- 
currently with the diversion of the ‘ disposable balances ’ from the 
members’ ‘ divi’ to the political fund, there would ensure a steady 
loss of membership on the part of those who had no sympathy 
with political Socialism as part of the co-operative programme, as 
well as from the unpopularity of a policy which deprived them 
of their dividends and was frankly antagonistic to the saving 
interests of the consumers, 

Socialism would assert itself again as a disruptive force, true 
to its past and present record, incapable of constructive realism 
and too often the tool of destructive Communism. It has steadily 
and successfully fought against any sort of understanding between 
capital and labour, between employers and employees; it has 
preached a gospel of class hatred which has affected the mentality 
of masses of our people to an extent bordering on fanaticism and 
utterly beyond the reach of reason; it has made a bugbear of 
capital as the enemy of labour, instead of harnessing the pair of 
them in the interests of both; and it has fashioned a political 
weapon which, if ever the day of revolution should come, will be 
snatched from its nerveless grasp by the Communist vipers which 
it has covertly nourished in its bosom. 

Co-operation, on the other hand, is a great constructive force 
conserving the resources of the society and of the individual, 
making an equitable distribution of the profits on trading and 
industry, and capable of restraining capitalism from the unre- 
stricted exploitation of the workers, by methods far more effective 
and lasting than any ill-considered political experiments in the 
economic field. 

Seen in its proper light, the co-operative movement should be 
the representative of the consumer in a triple entente with capital 
and labour, maintaining the balance of power between the three 
interests, which, in harmonious adjustment, should ensure the 
well-being of the worker, the conservation and intelligent employ- 
ment of capital, and the protection of the consumer from exploita- 
tion by a purely selfish combination of the other two partners at 
his’expense. 

The success of the non-political unions in the mining industry 
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and in the National Seamen’s Union already shows the strength of 
the reaction in the trade union movement against political 
exploitation. It rests now with the members of every co-operative 
society to rouse themselves from their indifference, and drive out 
the menace of Socialist domination from their midst before it 
can capture the executives which are the driving force of the 
movement. 


F. G. STonE, 





FRENCH AND ENGLISH IN THE PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC 


A vIsITOR to the Province of Quebec usually has his attention 
attracted soon after entering by hearing about him a language to 
which he has not been accustomed—the French language. One 
hears French spoken in cities like Montreal and Quebec in the 
stores, on the street cars, in the railway stations and hotels, and 
on the public thoroughfares. It is the language of the majority 
of the people of the province. And if the visitor be from the 
United States or Britain, as so many of our visitors are, the first 
question that occurs to him will be to ask how the thing works, 
how the French language ‘ gets along’ with English, the official 
language of the country and of the continent generally, and the 
recognised medium of communication of the world of business 
and commerce. 

The answer is not easy, and if the inquiry be pursued a variety 
of opinions are sure to be forthcoming, from the ‘ abolitionists ’ 
on each side (those who want nothing but English on the one hand 
and those who want nothing but French on the other) to the 
‘moderates ’ of different shades of thought, some of whom con- 
sider that the present arrangement is a good one and is working 
well enough, while others believe that we are simply making the 
best of a bad business. When due allowance is made for racial, 
religious, and other bias, the truth of the matter appears to be that 
the endeavour to run two languages side by side results in a good 
deal of inconvenience, wasted labour, expense, and misunder- 
standing. There is no confusion like the confusion of tongues, 
and people separated from one another by the barrier of language 
are apt to drift further and further apart. 

When the fate of Canada was finally decided at the close of the 
Seven Years’ War between France and England, which culminated 
in the signing of the Treaty of Paris in 1763, and Britain, by force 
of arms, had established herself as the dominant Power, the 
British Government found itself in possession of a country of 
practically unmeasured extent inhabited by some 65,000 people 
of French extraction, mainly working on the land and settled 
principally along the shores of the St. Lawrence River. Apart 
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from the British army of occupation there were practically no 
English settlers in this area. To have forcibly converted this 
French-speaking population into an English-speaking one would 
have been a task of enormous difficulty and expense, and would 
have undoubtedly caused much bitterness, bad feeling, and inter- 
necine strife at a time when the impoverished British Govern- 
ment could ill afford to be so burdened. Wise statesmanship 
seemed to demand that as far as possible the French people be 
left to themselves. Accordingly the French in Canada, or the 
* Canadians ’ as they became known as distinct from the English- 
speaking people who for many years called themselves ‘ English,’ 
were left to their own devices. With the exception of their 
clergy their leaders had deserted them, and accordingly it was the 
clergy who took the educational question in hand and in. whose 
hands it has remained ever since. 

In 1783, at the close of the American War of Independence, 
many loyalists came over into Canada, and the Province of New 
Brunswick was founded. In 1791 what had hitherto been Quebec 
was divided into Upper and Lower Canada, Upper Canada com- 
prising that part known to-day as the Province of Ontario. On 
account of the friction and discontent caused by this arrange- 
ment the two were then united as the ‘ Province of Canada,’ 
However, bickering and frequent deadlocks still continued, and 
in 1867 Confederation took place, when the provinces of Upper 
and Lower Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia were 
united, the other provinces joining later. After representatives 
of the provinces had agreed upon the terms of union this arrange- 
ment was formally ratified by the British Government, and the 
written Constitution of Canada, the British North America Act, 
was then drawn up and passed by the British Parliament. That 
Act contained this provision for the French language for the 
benefit of the Province of Quebec : 


Either the English or the French Language may be used by any Person 
in the Debates of the Houses of Parliament of Canada and of the Houses of 
the Legislature of Quebec ; and both these Languages shall be used in the 
respective Records and Journals of these Houses; and either of these 
Languages may be used by any Person or in any Pleading or Process in or 
issuing from any Court of Canada established under this Act, and in or 
from all or any of the Courts of Quebec. 

Acts of the Parliament of Canada and of the Legislature of Quebec shall 
be printed and published in both these Languages. 


In theory this appears to be sound enough. It meant at the 
time of its establishment that a conquered and recalcitrant people 
were left without what would undoubtedly have been a very 
specific grievance, and one that could hardly have failed to prove 
a fruitful source of trouble and rebellion, and in this way Britain 
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made friends of the main section of the people of the new country: 
Prominent French-Canadians are insistent in maintaining that 
on three distinct occasions—in 1775, 1812, and 1849—when 
Britain was at war with the United States, or Canada was 
threatened with internal trouble, French-Canadians were the 
decisive factor which kept the country under the British flag, and 
they speak of their province as ‘ the keystone of Confederation, 
and the Gibraltar of the British Commonwealth in North 
America.’ 

The strength of French-Canadian attachment to the British 
connexion is not altogether easy to gauge, and the rampant 
nationalism of Mr. Henri Bourassa (who has a large following 
among the masses) is probably more significant than is generally 
supposed. The following extract from the Montreal Liberal 
daily Le Canada may be considered as representative of a wide 
section of French-Canadian public opinion : 


There is another extremist doctrine the extravagances of which are 
even more to be feared than those of exaggerated nationalism, and this is 
the imperialist doctrine. Those who hold this doctrine place Canadian 
interests second to the interests of the Empire; they are BRITISHERS 
before being Canadians ; far from being nationalists, they are not even 
nationals ; in their thoughts, traditions, ideals, tastes, mental attitude, 
they are British subjects and not citizens of Canada. . . . The dynasty of 
the imperialists is not yet extinct. Their spirit still inspires far too many 
of our public men. Imperialism is the most pernicious and dangerous 
doctrine which can exist in Canada. . . . We must throw in our lot with 
Imperialism or Canadianism. . . . It is on this field that political struggles 
will before long sort out our citizens and on which the battalions of the 
future will form up. They have already started to collect in groups. 


French-Canadians of nearly all shades of political thought are 
anxious to maintain the present status quo in which Canada is an 
independent unit in the British Commonwealth of J‘ree States. 
They have grasped very thoroughly the rather obvious fact that 
under hardly any conceivable circumstances could they find 
themselves in a position of such security at sq little cost to them- 
selves. Their hostility to 2anexation by the United States, 
which they have demonstrated on many occasions, possibly has 
its roots in this, and in the fact that, situated as they are and with 
the privilege of using their own tongue in official and educational 
matters, the Roman Catholic Church, which is all-powerful in the 
province, can control its flock in a way that might not be possible 
were the main seat of government at Washington. This should 
be clearly understood. The force that keeps French-Canada 
loyal to the British Crown is primarily the force of self-interest: 

It is generally conceded that the regard of French-Canada for 
the present state of things and her anxiety for the preservation 
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of the existing external arrangement are largely due to the vision 
and broad-mindedness of the statesmen responsible for the treat- 
ment of French-Canadians after the defeat of France, and their 
successors, both British and Canadian, who drew up the British 
North America Act and carried out its terms. These no doubt 
imagined they were laying a foundation on which something solid 
and enduring could be built. And yet... 

When one sees at first hand how it is working out and just 
what the practical effect of bilingualism is in the workaday life 
of the people, with the very best intentions towards French- 
Canadians one cannot help having misgivings. And when one 
hears educated French-Canadians declare, as they do quite 
frequently, that permission of the official use of the French lan- 
guage was a mistake, and that had it been firmly put down at the 
beginning it would have been far better for the country at large 
and the province in particular, and any bitterness or hardship 
thereby engendered would have long since been forgotten, one 
cannot but sympathise with the force of this argument and be 
slightly dubious about the wisdom of the policy that has brought 
us where we now are. For while at the inception of the business 
the number of French-Canadians in Canada was not so very great, 
they are now, according to the latest figures, estimated to number 
something like 2,500,000 in a population of 9,500,000, or about 
26 per cent. of the whole. When it is remembered that of this 
number a great many (the exact percentage is difficult to estimate) 
can neither speak nor read English, it will be understood that what 
was originally merely an inconvenience is now something in the 
nature of a problem that tends to get worse as the proportion of 
French to English Canadians increases (Quebec leads the other 
_ provinces in births in a ratio of nearly 3 to 2), which it always 
tends to do when there is such a slackening in the flow of British 
immigrants as has been manifest in the last few years. 

When it is borne in mind that there is not only a difference i in 
language but likewise in religion and in habits and modes of 
thought, and that this religious difference is in the main responsible 
for the fact that there is little intermarriage between the two 
races, it becomes apparent that this is leading to the old problem 
of a nation within a nation and something separate and distinctive 
growing up within the fold of the main body of the people, a 
problem that all statesmen view with alarm, and one that the 
pages of history show to be always difficult and occasionally 
dangerous. The United States recognised this difficulty long 
ago and put her foot down firmly against any language other than 
English getting a place in the public life of the nation, with the 
result that there is to-day no ‘ language’ problem in the United 
States at all, and sectionalism of the kind found in Quebec has 
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(with the possible exception of the coloured people and Asiatics) 
practically disappeared. The melting-pot is functioning as it 
should. 

The inconvenience and expense of running a city like Montreal 
on a bilingual basis will be understood when it is stated that all 
public notices have to be printed in the two languages, court trials 
are conducted in either tongue or in both (with all the delay and 
waste of time involved in the use of interpreters), the ‘ exit ’ and 
other directions on the street cars have their French equivalents 
alongside, and many of the stores follow the same procedure with 
their cards, notices, circulars and catalogues. Even the motion 
pictures exhibited in the province in these days have French 
translations of the titles and sub-titles alongside the English. 
The affairs of the city are of course conducted almost entirely in 
French at the City Hall, as they are likewise at the Provincial 
Parliament in Quebec, where the great majority of the elected 
representatives are French. In the Dominion Parliament at 
Ottawa the French members have the right to speak in their own 
tongue, and sometimes do ; but as they generally wish to have as 
large an audience as possible and most of their English confréres 
do not know French, they are not often found availing themselves 
of this privilege. But Hansard, the official record of the debates 
in the Dominion Parliament, is printed in both languages. 

Such a mixing of two tongues in these busy times leads to 
considerable confusion, and anomalous things happen not fore- 
seen by the founders of the Act, who, from the fact that they 
stipulated English to be an official language in the Province of 
Quebec but did not stipulate French to be an official language of 
Ontario or any of the other provinces, undoubtedly meant the 
language clause to be to the advantage of the French-speaking 
people rather than to the detriment of those speaking English. 
An English-speaking person who knows no French, for example, 
is liable to be served with a writ in the cities of Montreal or 
Quebec printed in the French language only and enjoining him to 
appear at a certain court on a certain day. If he fails to put in an 
appearance his plea of ignorance of the contents of the notice is 
not accepted, and he is deemed guilty of contempt of court and 
punished accordingly. Of course, as French-Canadians point out, 
a French-Canadian living in Ontario who knew no English would 
be in precisely the same position if served with a writ in English, 
the only difference (rather an important one) being that French is 
not an official language of that province. 

On the whole, however, the thing is working itself out slowly 
in the way that was bound sooner or later to follow any attempt 
to establish a strange tongue in one corner of a continent con- 
taining so many millions of people speaking a different one. The 
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French-Canadian simply must learn English, and in consequence 
he does learn it. The English-Canadian and the British immi- 
grant, being under no such compulsion as regards the French 
language, either do not learn it at all or only in a very superficial 
way. So French gradually tends to give way before English, 
All the department stores and the shops in the large cities are 
filled with French-Canadians of both sexes able to wait with equal 
facility on customers speaking either tongue. English is the 
commercial language of the country, the bulk of the wealth is in 
English hands, and French-Canadians (as many of them admit) 
could hardly find employment at all in the large stores unless they 
had a speaking acquaintance with both languages. In process 
of time there is little doubt that English will be universally 
spoken. 

While this may be considered satisfactory enough in the main, 
it must be remembered that the process of changing over entails 
a good deal of unnecessary hardship on all concerned, particularly 
on the rank and file of French-Canadians themselves. To be 
brought up in one language and then be under the necessity of 
mastering another to the extent of being able to conduct business 
in it involves the expenditure of a great amount of hard labour, 
and tends to handicap the French-Canadian in his chosen career 
according to the degree in which his mastery of the strange tongue 
is more or less incomplete. Many of the better class French- 
Canadians place their children when young in English homes and 
leave them there for some years in order to master English 
thoroughly (which they invariably do), and indeed of the great 
bulk of French-Canadians who speak English it must be admitted 
that they speak it very well on the whole. 

Yet the business does not by any means end with the solution 
of the problems of barter and exchange, nor does it follow from 
the fact that a makeshift has been established which enables the 
affairs of commerce to be carried on smoothly that the worst part 
of the difficulty is disposed of. Far fromit. That is indeed only 
one phase of the situation. It is on the intellectual and spiritual 
side that the chief problem lies. The language of a man’s home, 
his people, his school, and his church is the man’s native tongue. 
That is, if I may so express it, the language in which he thinks. 
He may learn another language, but unless he hears and reads 
nothing else for many years it will be a long time before it becomes 
the language of his thoughts. And if his native tongue remains 
that of his intimate life the new one will never oust it completely. 
Hence a new issue arises in cases like that of the Province of 
Quebec. Two different mentalities are developed, each finding it 
difficult, and in some cases impossible, to comprehend the other. 

It is this that causes so much bitter wrangling between the 
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two sections and that endless cropping up of ‘ questions’ which 
impels the moderate and reasonable people in both camps to 
form ‘ bonne ententes,’ and such like, when official delegations from 
the Province of Ontario visit Quebec, and vice versé, and French 
and English teachers change schools. Were it properly under- 
stood that the interests of the country as a whole are practically 
one and the same there would be no need for all this. The 
following from the Independent Liberal Ottawa Droit is a typical 
French plaint : 


Can French-Canadians show any readiness to take part in the celebra- 
tions which are in preparation? [the newspaper asks, speaking of the 


‘ coming Canadian Diamond-Jubilee festivities]. How can they rejoice over 


the creation of a political régime which has brought them nothing but dis- 
illusionment, and which has been used to violate their natural and constitu- 
tional rights ? Can they really experience any joy when they know that 
they are persecuted in every English province, when, in order to safe- 
guard the survival of their race, they are forced to assume the heaviest 
burdens and to protect themselves against the very people who are inviting 
them to share in the rejoicings ? 

It must seem very strange to those who come here from a great distance 
[says the Liberal Quebec Soleil] to find this kind of rivalry, antipathy, 
almost dislike, which at first appears to exist between Ontarians and 
Quebecers, between English-speaking and French-speaking Canadians. 
The second fact is the more extraordinary, for one knows that once the 
most bigoted English-speaking Ontarian has been in real contact with a 
French-Canadian for a few weeks or at least a few days, they understand 
each other perfectly well, and have a mutual respect for each other. 
Behind the barrier of language which some like to think insurmountable, 
from one cause or another prejudice after prejudice has been accumulated. 
The result has been mutual distrust, sometimes even hate. Throw down 
this barrier and the dream of the bonne entente so often conjured up will not 
take long to become a reality. 


At the other end of the scale may be quoted the following 
passage from the English National Review, which, although 
appearing in a London periodical, is nevertheless typical of the 
Imperialist attitude generally : 


Against all Imperial march forward ever drags the ball and chain of 
Quebec’s isolation. Quebec is not France, nor England, nor Canada. 
Quebec is simply Quebec, and will become with Jesuit obduracy and casuis- 
try nothing else but Quebec. Quebec has long ago forgotten she was a 
conquered province, treated with the magnanimity with which Britain 
alone of all conquerors treats the conquered. . . . Quebec’s present atti- 
tude is untenable. It is incompatible with the progress of Canada as an 
autonomous nation within the British Empire. For Quebec the Empire 
does not exist, and the Quebec vote in Dominion elections negatives all 
Imperial tendency initiated by the English-speaking parts of Canada. .. . 
Quebec is an ossified limb of a growing body. 


In replying to this formidable indictment in the monthly 
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Quebec, published in London, Dr. L. J. Lemieux, Agent-General 
for Quebec in Great Britain, refuted these charges and pointed 
out that it was a French-Canadian, Sir George Etienne Cartier, 
who secured the principle, embodied in the pact of Confederation, 
of the division of rights between Ottawa and the provinces, with 
proper safeguards for minority rights ; that, thanks to an almost 
solid Quebec, Sir John A. Macdonald was able to build the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway and establish the national policy which 
fostered Canadian industries ; and that it was another French- 
Canadian statesman, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, supported by a unani- 
mous Quebec, who first introduced Imperial Preference into the 


policies of the Dominions. ‘ Quebec,’ says Dr. Lemieux, ‘is . 


rightly proud of her share in the upbuilding of a powerful nation 
under the egis of British institutions.’ 

In the Province of Quebec, where the French element so 
largely preponderates, the French and English have separate 
schools and colleges ; but in Ontario and the Western Provinces, 
to which a large number of French-Canadians have spread, 
English is now the language of instruction and communication 
in the schools, and this has caused sharp ‘ issues’ to be raised, 
where the French-Canadian minority felt it was not being fairly 
treated. This was notably the case in Ontario, where Regulation 
17 of the Provincial Code, published in its final form in August 
1913, and specifying that the French language, hitherto permitted 
as a language of instruction and communication in the province, 
was now permitted only within such narrow limits as practically 
to put an end to its use, was fiercely assailed and resisted by 
French-Canadians as a coercive and unfair measure. The same 
was the case with Manitoba, which entered Confederation in 1870 
at a time when the population of the province was almost equally 
' divided between English and French, and began its educational 
career with Catholic and Protestant schools on the same lines as 
Quebec. By 1890, however, on account of the volume and nature 
of immigration in the interval, it was deemed expedient to abolish 
sectarian schools altogether, and, although the issue was strenu- 
ously fought and involved a general election in the Dominion 
Parliament, the province was upheld and the Act became law. 
Bilingualism was still legal in the schools, but in 1916 the clause 
in the Act which sanctioned it was removed from the statutes, and 
English became supreme. Naturally enough the English pro- 
vinces of Canada do not want to have two languages spoken any 
more than they can help. But the French-Canadian cannot help 
feeling that this is an injustice in view of the fact that in Quebec, 
where he is numerically superior, he frames his provincial laws in 
such a way that the English-speaking minority can educate its 
children as it pleases. As against this the English-Canadian 
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maintains that since English is the principal language of the 
country for all practical purposes, and French is only an official 
language in the Province of Quebec, it would really be impossible 
to do anything else. 

The Quebec Soleil, it will be seen, put its finger on the root of 
the trouble when it spoke of prejudice being accumulated ‘ behind 
the barrier of language,’ but as regards the ‘ throwing down ’ of 
the barrier this is not quite so simple. To many French-Canadians, 
naturally jealous of their prerogatives and sensitive about their 
‘mother tongue,’ the way out would seem to be for the English- 
Canadian to become as proficient in French as he himself has 
become in English. Some of the English newspapers have also 
stressed this view, and the Toronto Mail and Empire, the leading 
Conservative organ in that city, said not long ago of the Ontario 
student who spent some years learning French : 


He can read French and write French, but he has no facility in speaking 
French and finds it difficult to follow the spoken remarks of any fluent or 
cultured French man or French woman. Great as a person’s efficiency in 
an acquired language may be, it must remain for him an imperfect instru- 
ment if he can neither speak it nor understand it when it is spoken by one 
born and nurtured in it. . . . If English-speaking Canadians mixed more 
freely with their French-speaking fellow countrymen and women they 
would be surprised at the rapidity with which they would obtain a service- 
able use of the French language. French-speaking and English-speaking 
Canadians must be persuaded to come into more familiar intercourse in 
order to understand one another not simply in the matter of exchanging 
words, but in the larger matter of perceiving their respective ways of 
looking at things. 


If (as is so often maintained) it is certain that the two languages 
are destined to go along side by side indefinitely, the matter of 
learning French thoroughly becomes a very serious duty with 
English-Canadians unless they wish to see the most dangerous 
kind of sectionalism, that of racial division, growing up and 
becoming perpetuated in their country, with ultimate results that 
no one can foresee, but which can hardly fail to lead sooner or later 
to disaster of some kind or other. Yet the problem does not 
seem to be working itself out in that way for the present. The 
English-Canadian youth maintains (with a good deal of force) that 
in these strenuous days it is not reasonable to expect him to 
devote several years of his life to mastering a language which 
will be of very little practical use to him anywhere in Canada 
except in the Province of Quebec, and that, however admirable 
a knowledge of French may be from a cultural point of view, 
competition is too fierce in the workaday world to allow him to 
give the necessary time to a purely academic pursuit which could 
be more profitably used in some practical field of endeavour, 
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Without the sharp spur of necessity to drive him, as it drives the 
French-Canadian to learn English, he neither masters French nor 
feels it incumbent upon him to do so. 

The manner in which the intellectual life of the province suffers 
from the fact that two different processes of culture are developing 
at the same time which tend to flow away from one another 
instead of advancing together, is seen to advantage in the city of 
Montreal, the commercial capital of the country, where the two 
peoples are not found to attend one another’s lectures, concerts, 
and theatres (with the exception of the motion picture houses) in 
any considerable numbers. This means that the French element 
is restricted to such native talent as it may possess, or to such 
French-speaking artists of distinction as they can induce to visit 
them (not a very numerous body, as far as can be ascertained), 
and that as regards the English-speaking section, the city, which 
has a population of close on 1,000,000, is rated by visiting artists 
as a town of some 200,000 only. This results in loss of a deplorable 
kind. Montreal cannot support an English stock company that 
will put on plays by Shaw, Galsworthy, or any of the modern 
classics, as is done in Toronto ; Shakespeare is seldom or never 
seen in our midst ; the city cannot boast a philharmonic orchestra 
or even a modern concert-hall ; and library facilities are very 
inadequate. Some years ago the French-Canadians ran their own 
opera, but the effort was finally discontinued. Generally speak- 
ing, the opportunities for culture compare poorly with any other 
town of the same size on the North American continent. 

So there the matter stands. English is the language of 
120 millions of people on this continent ; practically all business, 
even in the Province of Quebec, is conducted in it ; and it seems 
bound to supersede the French language altogether in this 
' country sooner or later. Yet so long as nearly one-quarter of the 
people of Canada continue to be nurtured in the French tongue 
there can hardly fail to be violent cleavages, misunderstandings, 
and even animosities, engendered, that will call for great patience, 
tact, and judgment in the handling if no permanent harm to the 
country is to ensue. 

J. B. M. Crarx. 


Montreal, Canada. 














SCIENCE AND TRUTH 


PERHAPS the most noticeable effect which the promulgation of 
the Theory of Relativity has so far produced is a certain feeling 
of insecurity in the world of thought. Some theorists have even 
gone to the extreme of saying that all our ideas about the universe 
must be rearranged and that the new theory opens to us a new 
heaven and a new earth. 

Then, again, there is a strongly evident tendency to apply 
the theory in fields which are quite definitely outside its range 
of application, as in the domain of philosophy, when it is main- 
tained that truth itself is relative, or in that of ethics, when the 
alleged relativity of standards of conduct and morality is made 
an excuse for licence. These effects, which are more or less 
natural and inevitable when a half-digested and imperfectly 
understood theory is broadcast among minds which have not 
had the training which will enable them to understand its limita- 
tions, are of an extremely dangerous nature, and it therefore 
becomes more and more necessary to delimit unequivocally the 
exact scope of the Theory of Relativity, so that the loose think- 
ing of philosophic scaremongers may not infiltrate the popular 
intelligence with an idea of a go-as-you-please universe where the 
individual observer, complete with his particular allotment of 
space-time, makes and breaks his own laws of life. 

Mr. Edwin Edser, writing in a recent number of The Nine- 
teenth Century, suggests that even from the scientific point of 
view the explanations supplied by the Einstein Theory must still 
be regarded as tentative and have therefore altered little of 
fundamental importance. The aim of this article will be to show 
that from the ethical, religious, and philosophic points of view it 
alters nothing at all. 

We must set out from the thesis, laid down or implied by 
every great religion and philosophy since the beginning of time, 
but which at the present day would probably be regarded by 
scientific materialism as the worst kind of obscurantist heresy, 
that the knowledge of the corporeal universe as such is not 


2 «Science and Wonderland,’ by Edwin Edser, in The Nineteenth Century for 
March 1927. 
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necessarily of primary importance to man. This is not to say 
that the study of the phenomena of Nature can be dis 
with, since it is perfectly obvious that mankind could not exist 
for a moment on the earth without the knowledge whereby to 
utilise the resources of Nature and to protect themselves against 
her forces. But the point which is often ignored or slurred over 
in panegyrics of physical science is this. Man has a spiritual as 
well as a corporeal nature: he has a soul as well as a body. If 
this be admitted, then it must follow that the physical body, 
which is of a mortal nature, must exist for the sake of the 
soul as its subject and instrument, and not vice versd, hence 
the knowledge which is of real and primary importance to 
man is that which pertains not only to the body, which is 
mortal and corporeal, but to the soul, which is immortal and 
incorporeal. 

The soul makes use of the body in order to gain the knowledge 
of the universe and its own nature through contact with the 
manifested world, in order to come to know itself, or become self- 
gnostic. But just as there is behind the changing body the 
undecaying soul, so behind the whole corporeal universe there 
lies, in a sense, another universe, an ideal or spiritual universe, 
a universe of ideas, principles and laws, which is itself unseen 
and noumenal, but which the forms and creatures of the physical 
universe perpetually express: This is the real universe; that 
which we see with our physical eyes is, considered apart from it, 
but a shadow or reflection, so that it is the knowledge of the 
reality, and not the image, that the soul needs, for her nature 
belongs essentially to that which is real and deathless. 

The knowledge of the physical universe is necessary, because 
_ it is through the forms of the phenomenal world that the soul 
is enabled to ascend in thought to the ideas of the noumenal 
world which lies behind it. 

The whole question therefore resolves itself into the manner 
of approach to the knowledge of material things. If this know- 
ledge is pursued for its own sake alone, apart from any considera- 
tions as to whether it will help or hinder the soul, then it may be a 
stumbling-block and even a curse to man, since an excessive 
attention paid to the outer and phenomenal nature of things 
may blind his eyes to the reality of their spiritual and inner 
side. 

But if the material is made, as it should be, a stepping-stone 
to the spiritual, if things are looked upon not only as things but 
as expressions of thought, if the whole of the universe is regarded 
as a vast system of symbology, veiling and yet revealing the 
wonders of the world of the real, then science takes her true place 
in man’s unfoldment, for her scope is widened to include not 
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only the material but the spiritual, not only the below but the 
above. 

Against such a conception of science there rises at once the 
age-old objection of the sceptic, the long-exploded theory that 
real knowledge is possible only of material things. The utter 
fallacy of this objection reveals itself if we consider briefly the 
means whereby man actually does obtain knowledge. 

His faculties may be divided into two groups—those which 
are corporeal and those which are not; and the fact that real 
knowledge of abstract spiritual reality is possible to man becomes 
quite evident if we trace the path whereby any sense-impression 
enters the consciousness and becomes a thought. 

The senses, at the lower end of the scale, receive sensible 
impressions by means of vibrations such as of light, heat and 
sound. When acting normally they are perfectly reliable, and 
correctly reproduce the impression they receive. When we speak 
of the senses being deceived we are not being strictly accurate, 
for the senses as such are not deceived: when deception occurs, 
as in, for example, a conjuring trick, it is because the mind, 
through association or other reasons, draws a wrong inference 
from the report received from the senses. 

At the other end of the scale of faculties is the reason, which 
not only deals with, relates and co-ordinates the results of sensible 
impressions, but also has the power of dealing with and relating 
abstract ideas in themselves, independent of anything material 
or corporeal. Pure reason, therefore, having the power to deal 
with pure abstractions, is a distinctively spiritual faculty, and 
can give to the consciousness real knowledge of things which are 
not material. 

The reason also, when acting in strict conformity with the 
laws of thought, is infallible in its own domain. At the two 
ends of the scale, therefore, we have faculties which are quite 
reliable and have the capacity to give to the consciousness the 
knowledge of that to which they relate. The senses, when 
confronted with two similar objects, report the fact to the 
sensorium. The reason, confronted with the idea of two, can by 
analysis separate it into two ideas of one, or by multiplying it by 
3 arrive at 6. The reason has and employs ideas of numbers 
quite independently of concrete objects, and, since these ideas or 
principles are employed by all men in accordance with the laws 
of mathematics and invariably produce by similar processes the — 
same results, it follows that the faculty of reason, of which the 
capacity of mathematical calculation is a result, is infallible. 

Where, then, does the possibility of error arise in man’s 
quests for truth? If the two faculties at the two ends of the 
scale—reason and the senses—are reliable, it would seem to be 
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at least probable that the intervening faculties should be equally 
so. It would appear, therefore, that the cause of error must be 
the confusion of the faculties among themselves and the endeavour 
to make one faculty do the work that belongs to another. That 
this is, in fact, the chief cause of error is clear from the well-known 
case of the relative motion of the earth and the sun. The senses 
report the fact that the sun goes round the earth, and they would 
be at fault if they did otherwise, for they belong to the corporeal 
nature of the observer, and their vision is strictly limited to 
his position in space and time. But his mind and reason are not so 
limited, and therefore, by taking the facts reported by the senses 
and relating them with knowledge derived from other sources, 
he concludes by a process of reasoning (obviously not by direct 
observation, which would be impossible unless he could take up 
a position outside the solar system) that the earth goes round the 
sun. With this conclusion the evidence supplied by the senses 
and the naive or natural conclusion at first arrived at are found to 
agree perfectly when the position of the observer is taken into 
account. 

The distinction is important, because it emphasises the fact 
that absolute knowledge is not possible to the senses, but only 
to the mind when in possession of all the necessary data. 

The senses, dealing as they do with the outer nature of things, 
give to the consciousness the impressions received at a definite 
point in space at a definite point in time ; but the mind is not so 
limited: it can range in thought over the whole of space and 
even transcend physical space as such, because it inherently 
contains the idea of space or space as an idea. The mind is 
therefore not limited by space. Similarly with time. The 
senses give the impressions of the vibrations occurring at a 
particular instant, but the mind can journey in memory and 
imagination to the past and the future: it can even transcend 
in thought the idea of time, or duration itself, for it has the 
concept or intuition of eternity. 

The fact that the image-making faculty of the mind, or the 
representative imagination, cannot reproduce such ideas as 
infinity and eternity is sometimes adduced as evidence that 
these ideas are unreal; but it is clear that this is unsound, 
because all pure ideas are abstractions, and the incapacity of the 
representative imagination to confine them to a formal symbol 
is only evidence of their abstract and therefore noumenal nature. 

The difference between the knowledge derived from experi- 
ment or by means of the senses and that which is arrived at by 
processes of pure reason may become clearer if we consider the 
position which arithmetic and geometry hold in regard to the 
Theory of Relativity. 
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In a hierarchical sense arithmetic, or the science of numbers, 
is prior to and more fundamental than geometry, or the science 
of enclosed spaces, since it is evident that no calculations as to 
the nature of figures, even ‘ ideal’ ones, could be undertaken 
without the assumption of the principles of number. 

The principles of number are real and fundamental. They 
are quite independent of any human knowledge of them or 
postulates concerning them. The fact that every normal human 
being is able to make calculations is evidence that this capacity 
in itself is not the result of observation or of training, since no 
training in mathematics would be of any avail if the inherent 
capacity to relate numbers to each other were not first present 
in the human being. 

Since numbers are fundamental principles, and in a certain 
sense abstract ideas, they are quite beyond and out of the reach 
of the Theory of Relativity. This becomes obvious when it is 
considered that mathematical calculations are the very bases 
upon which the theory rests, and which enable it to be formulated. 

We come now to geometry. If we are to believe some of the 
more ardent of the protagonists of relativity, Euclid is now a 
back number, an ingenious thinker who would have commanded 
our admiration but for his naive assumption that there could be 
such a thing as a straight line. But before we heap the flowers 
upon the grave of Euclid’s reputation let us pause a moment and 
decide the question, Would non-Euclidian geometry be possible 
without Euclidian geometry as a foundation ? In actual practice, 
how do we decide that a line is not straight ? Either by actual 
or mental reference to one that is straight. 

But we have been told often enough that in the physical 
universe there are no straight lines. It is impossible, therefore, 
that we should ever have received through our senses an impres- 
sion of a straight line. Where, then, does this curious notion 
come from ? 

The truth is this. We have in us an innate idea of straight- 
ness. Euclid’s definition of a straight line, ‘ The shortest distance 
between two points,’ still holds. The fact that the curvature of 
space, the bending of the light rays, and other phenomena of the 
physical universe make it difficult for us to discover perfectly 
straight lines in our ordinary life is of not the slightest importance. 
There are straight lines in the world of thought, and that is 
the world in which that part of us which is most real naturally 
lives. 

Arithmetic and geometry are not, as we are taught to believe 
at school, mere aids to the acquisition of worldly wealth, means 
to help us to add up the accounts of our trading or measure the 
ground for the erection of factories: they are, or may be, 
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intellectual disciplines capable of removing from the soul’s eyes 
the blindness caused by her descent into matter and restoring 
her to the contemplation of reality. 

The Pythagorean triangle is a reality in the ideal world 
where lines are straight and circles are perfect. The formula 
32 + 42 = 5? would be true if no human geometrician had ever 
drawn a triangle, and all the triangles which have been measured 
on the earth are but reflections, copies, and imperfect images of 
the perfect incorruptible ideal type. 

How should we know that a circle is a figure in which all the 
radii are equal? Our physical eyes have never beheld such a 
circle. It is the eye of the mind, of the soul, which sees the 
perfect circle, the perfect straight line, and recognises the idea 
or type of it in the figures of the physical universe. 

‘We, who cannot leave the earth,’ says Professor Bertrand 
Russell in The A.B.C. of Relativity, ‘ are incapable of reaching 
a place where Euclid is true.’ But this is a delusion. We, that 
is the real and spiritual part of us, our minds, our souls, Jive in 
the place where Euclid is true. If we allow our consciousness 
to become so deeply immersed in matter that we fail to recognise 
this truth, who is to be blamed? Not Euclid certainly. 

We are thus led to the conclusion that the Theory of Relativity 
applies exclusively to the physical and sensible order of things. 
Its value is of a pragmatic nature. It has brought to our notice 
the fact that in determining the position of certain bodies in 
space in relation to each other we had not previously taken into 
account all the necessary factors. It is possible that still more 
factors may have to be taken into consideration before we arrive 
at the ultimate solution of the problems involved. For the 
purposes of everyday life it has, as Mr. Edwin Edser points out, 
altered very little ; of fundamental principles, nothing at all. 

Relativity itself, as a concept, implies the prior subsistence 
of the absolute. In every system the absolute value or standard 
is first assumed and the remaining values related to it. 

Some of the theories postulated with regard to ‘ space-time’ 
seem likely to lead rather to a greater confusion of the question 
than to its elucidation. Space and time are distinct, the one 
implying extension, the other motion. To speak of time as a 
fourth dimension added on to the three dimensions of space is 
apt to be misleading. The fact that in the consideration of any 
physical phenomenon measurements of space and time are 
mutually dependent does not make it impossible to distinguish 
sharply between them in thought. Time is the measure of the 
motion of a body in space, and therefore it is, as the exponents 
of the Einstein Theory point out, relative in the sense that events 
which appeared to be simultaneous to an observer on one body 
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might seem to have a different temporal relation to an observer 
on another body. 

But time is relative only in this sense—that the standard 
chosen by any particular observer refers to the order of the events 
which he is observing from his own particular standpoint. The 
measurement of time in any particular system is effected by the 
observation of the movements of the bodies composing that 
system relatively to each other. Thus for every system there 
is an absolute time for the system concerned, which is measured 
by the movements of the planetary bodies in relation to the 
centre or sun. An observer on one of the planets could not, by 
means of merely physical observation, arrive at any but a purely 
relative standard of time: he would base all his actions on the 
observed alternations of light and darkness and of summer and 
winter. 

If, however, he takes the data thus supplied by the senses 
and works upon it with his mind, time comes to have a new 
significance for him. His day is no longer a period unequally or 
equally divided by light and darkness, but the measure of the 
rotation of his planet on its axis. By introducing further calcula- 
tions he may discover the period of his planet’s completion of its 
orbit round the sun. But the ‘ day’ and ‘ year’ of an observer 
on another planet would be a different one, either longer or 
shorter. Even then the observer on one planet is only able to 
express the days and years of other planets in terms of his own 
day and year or in terms of some unit which is a fraction or 
multiple of these. 

But if every observer can formulate a standard of time by 
which to express the movements of other bodies in terms of 
that of his own with reference to a third—that is, the sun—it 
must be possible, theoretically at any rate, to arrive at the 
‘absolute time’ of any particular physical universe—which 
could be measured either in terms of the period of revolution of 
its most distant planet, or by a factor formed by the greatest 
common measure of the periods of all its planets. This last 
measure, sometimes termed by the ancients the Great Year, was 
the period in which all the heavenly bodies returned to a certain 
fixed relative position. 

But if such a standard is possible in regard to any one planetary 
system, it must be (again theoretically) possible to formulate 
it with regard to the physical universe as a whole. 

The formulation of such a standard would require a complete 
knowledge of all the movements of all the heavenly bodies, to 
which science has not as yet attained. But since it is impossible 
to speculate about or investigate in any way the relative move- 
ments of different objects without some absolute standard, that 
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which is used in practice is not the greatest movement but the least 
or most rapid. This movement, which we speak of as the speed 
of light, is at present the standard to which all other speeds are 
related. 

The fact that certain of the characteristics of the zther, which 
is taken to be the medium of its propagation, appear to be contra- 
dictory is only evidence that our knowledge of its true nature 
is at present incomplete. The point to be emphasised is that it 
represents for practical physics the absolute standard of measure- 
ment, the measure of a motion in space which is applicable not 
to one planet only, but, so far as we are aware, to the whole 
universe. 

Yet though we have thus reached the absolute standard of 
measurement for physical movement, we have not yet reached 
the Absolute itself. Nor ever shall we do so in the physical 
universe, since all that is manifested and has extension is of 
necessity relative. 

How then can the Absolute be reached ? Paradoxical as it 
may seem, it becomes evident that we could have no knowledge 
of anything relative had we not already in our consciousness 
the idea or notion of the absolute. The human mind is in a 
certain sense finite, yet it could never be conscious of its own 
finitude had it not within itself the idea or intuition of infinity. 
Time, as Plato has said, is the flowing image of eternity. We 
could never measure time had we not the intuition of eternity. 
In our ordinary everyday life we measure time from the present ; 
that which has been we call the past and that which is to come 
the future, but the present moment we cannot measure because 
it never moves. Eternity is not endless duration, a perpetual 
extension of time, kalpa heaped on kalpa, zon after zon stretched 
onward into interminable vistas : these are the measures of time. 
The spirit of man, his mind, his intellect, his ‘nous,’ dwells above 
time and space and motion, beyond the temporal and the per- 
petual, beyond the regions of change of birth, decay, and death ; 
it lives in eternity, which, as the mystics never tire of telling us, 
is not some future date but the Everlasting Now. 

The consciousness which sees only the changing and temporal 
side of things, which examines the processes of Nature without 
relating them to the reality which is behind them, becomes 
chained to the earth with fetters of its own forging: it exclaims 
in dismay at the apparent fluctuation and relativity of all things, 
and drifts from theory to theory like a ship that has lost her 
anchor. 

But the true seer, who looks: behind the symbol to the thing 
symbolised, behind the changing to the unchanging, behind the 
created thing to the idea, is established firmly on the rock of 
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truth, for he ascends in thought from the material to the spiritual, 
from the concrete to the abstract, from time to eternity, and, like 
the true lover of whom Plotinus speaks, loves the beauties of 
Nature, not for their own sakes, but for the sake of intelligible 
beauty which they image. The limitations of time and place 
and circumstance no longer bind him, for though his body dwells 
at a particular place in the earth and in a particular century, his 
soul and his mind (which is the eye of the soul) rest in the con- 
templation of reality above time and space so that he looks upon 
these and all that they contain, for he is ‘ the spectator of all time 
and existence.’ 

In the light of such considerations the Theory of Relativity 
is robbed of its terrors and even gains a greater significance. 
When it is once thoroughly realised that its field is exclusively 
the external and physical nature of things and that its conclusions 
can in no way affect the reality of abstract first principles, it can 
be recognised for what it is—a new method of co-ordinating 
certain of the phenomena of the material universe. 

Since these phenomena do not cause themselves, but are 
produced by the basic principles or laws of the universe, their 
highest significance and deepest meaning can only be grasped 
when they are properly related to these principles and are studied, 
as it were, not only from below, but from above. 

The Theory of Relativity, when it is fully understood and 
related to absolute first principles, may open out whole vistas of 
knowledge to the human mind. At present it suffers, like much 
of the scientific knowledge of the day, from a lack of proper 
correlation to those underlying bases which are also the founda- 
tions of philosophical and religious presentations of truth. 

If, as the foregoing arguments have shown, the relative 
inevitably depends upon the absolute, the concrete upon the 
abstract, the material upon the spiritual, and if man has besides 
his physical body a mind or soul which enables him to gain the 
knowledge of spiritual things, then the argument that human 
conduct and ethical standards are purely relative, a go-as-you- 
please affair based solely upon the conveniences or the desires 
of the moment, is shown to be wholly without foundation, for 
such a theory would make all spiritual values of no more import- 
ance than the accidents of temporal and local situation ; whereas 
it is obvious that if man has a spiritual principle of any kind, 
such a principle must be something wholly beyond relativity in 
the scientific sense, and in fact does imply the inherence in man 
of absolute standards—sometimes described as innate ideas—of 
goodness, truth, and beauty. 

The fact that the average man is not normally conscious of 
these standards is no argument against the truth that they are 
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possessed, for the whole purpose of the journey of the soul into 
the regions of relativity is that it may come to know itself, and, 
in Plato’s phrase, learn to distinguish the ‘same’ from the 
‘ different,’ the absolute from the relative. 

It is to this purpose that education, if it is to be of permanent 
value to the individual, must contribute ; it must enable him to 
free his mind from the fetters of the particular, the local, and the 
accidental, and afford exercise to those wings of thought on which 
it soars to the universal and the eternal. 

Just as the mathematical sciences, mistaught as they are at 
present, confine instead of liberate the consciousness, so the 
theory of relativity, if presented to a developing mind which is 
not yet firmly established upon first principles, may stunt 
and baffle it, leading to the barren places of scepticism and 
contradiction instead of to the secure fortress of certitude. 

It is the same with all else that pertains solely to the below ; 
knowledge of the forces of Nature may be a curse instead of a 
blessing to man unless there goes with it the knowledge of the 
purposes for which they are to be used. We are careful to keep 
‘dynamite away from a child, but we cheerfully incorporate in our 
systems of education a half-understood theory, which, if presented 
as it generally is, will inevitably effect the greatest harm. 

The sciences which deal with the spiritual and noumenal 
nature of things are as real, as certain, and as demonstrable as 
those which deal with phenomena. When these sciences are more 
clearly defined, more perfectly formulated, and more universally 
applied, then and not until then will the Theory of Relativity be 
understood in its right relationship as the theory which explains 
the interaction of the manifestations of the Absolute. 


GEORGE H. BONNER. 
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EARLY AND MODERN GOLF 


‘THovu gentle sprite! whose empire is the dark green links 
and whose votaries wield the bending club and speed the whizzing 
ball, art as dear to us now in the sere and yellow as when we first 
flew to share in thy health-inspiring rites with the flush and 
ardour of boyhood.’ Thus wrote the author of The Golfer's 
Manual seventy years ago, just two years before the death of the 
first great golfer of whom we have any real knowledge, the 
immortal Allan Robertson. Nobody writes like that about golf 
nowadays, and if anyone did I am afraid we might laugh at him. 
Golf has changed out of knowledge in those seventy years, for 
even Allan Robertson was but a local! deity, with his temple at 
St. Andrews. He had worshippers too in Fife and Forfar, at 
Musselburgh, at North Berwick, on the North Link at Perth, anda 
few, no doubt, among the exiled Scotsmen who played upon 
Blackheath; but how confined was his kingdom compared with 
that of Mr. Bobby Jones of Atlanta. In July in this Review Mr. 
Alfred Cochrane drew some pleasant comparisons between early 
and modern cricket, and it may perhaps be of interest to try to do 
the same thing, though I fear in a more desultory way, for golf. 
Up to a certain point the history of golf is earlier and better 
ascertained than that of cricket, for we have some knowledge of it 
at any rate as far back as the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
The Act of Parliament of 1457 that ‘the Fute-ball and golf be 
utterly cryit doune ’ has been often quoted. So has that engaging 
passage from the accounts of the then Lord High Treasurer of 
Scotland : ‘ 1505-6 Feb. 22. Item to Golf Clubbis and Ballis to 
the King that he playit with.’ The names of those early golfing 
martyrs, John Henrie, Pat Rogie, Robert Robertson and the rest, 
will never fade ; they played golf in ‘ the time of the sermonnes,’ 
were fined ad pios usus, and had to make public repentance. 
Later on in the eighteenth century we have the minutes of Black- 
heath, of St. Andrews and of Musselburgh, but these give more 
details of conviviality than of golf. What we should so intensely 
like to know is how the early heroes played, and that we really 
do not know at all. In 1767 Mr. James Durham, of Largo, won 
the silver club at St. Andrews with a score of 94. That score was 
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made on a rough course beset with whins, with ‘ clubbis and 
ballis ’ very ill adapted to the purpose as compared with those of 
to-day. Mr. Durham must have been a good player, but the 
golf of his day, and indeed of a much later one, lacked its Nyren. 
There is no one to tell us that he had, like David Harris, ‘ a noble 
delivery.” Was the speed of his shots, as with those of Beldham, 
“as the speed of thought,’ or had he the gift of steady plodding 
amounting to genius, as had the ‘ anointed clod-stumper’ Tom 
Walker? There was pleasant writing about golf in the eighteenth 
century, but it dealt in generalities, and among the writers there 
was no inspired hero-worshipper. 

So we have to wait till the time of Allan Robertson, who died 
in 1859, and the great families of Park and Morris, who succeeded 
him, before we can learn anything of what manner of men were 
the champions and how they played. Golf has made such strides 
in modern times that the most exciting of them all, young Tommy 
Morris, who died in the pride of his youth in 1875, seems now to 
belong to a distant age. Yet I, who am not so very old, can 
remember his record for St. Andrews being first beaten by Hugh 
Kirkaldy ; I have played, and hope to play again, with Mr. Leslie 
Balfour Melville and Mr. Mure Fergusson, and they both played, 
as grown men and fine golfers, with Tommy. To my eyes he is as 
far away and romantic a figure as the men of Hambledon, but 
through the living links with him one can gain a clearer picture of 
his game. At first sight it would seem far easier to judge how the 
ancient golfers played as compared with the ancient cricketers. 
The cricketer plays against a living opponent: if we cannot 
picture Harris’s ‘ tremendous’ bowling, how are we to judge of 
the skill of Beldham, who defied him? The golfer, on the other 
hand, plays against the links which do not die and are still there 
for us to see, and against that ghostly enemy who is now called 
‘Par’ and represents perfect, impeccable play. This argument 
is, however, largely fallacious. There are so many things for 
which allowance must be made ; and how can such allowance be 
estimated ? The courses are so much longer to-day, but then in 
a parallel column’ must be set down that the balls fly so much 
further. The whins at St. Andrews have been hacked away: 
short cuts to the holes are possible now to the most common- 
place player, which would once have meant certain death to the 
greatest champions. The greens are far better and easier than 
they used to be ; but how can anyone estimate in the hard cash 
of strokes how much easier they are? If we trust to our reading 
we should judge that, despite the roughness of the greens on 
which they putted, the old players were better putters than the 
new. Perhaps they were ; but here, too, is a pitfall. Mr. John 
Low repeated to me once an illuminating remark of old Tom 
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Morris as to Allan Robertson. Allan, he said, ‘ ken’d the muckle 
side of the hole.’ There were no tins in Allan’s day, and players 
in want of sand for their tees took it out of the bottom of the 
hole. Naturally under this treatment the holes grew bigger and 
ragged at the edge, and many a ball would just topple in on ‘ the 
muckle side ’ that would have stayed out had there been a clear- 
cut edge. We have all putted on amateur garden courses at 
holes which have been cut casually with a trowel and are never 
changed; we have performed prodigies of skill there which we 
have never repeated on the most perfect of greens. So for my 
part I am inclined to believe that, save on the days when the holes 
were freshly cut, the elder champions had none the worse of the 
conditions in the matter of putting. I may, however, be utterly 
wrong, and I only quote the ‘ muckle side of the hole’ as one 
more instance of the hopeless difficulty of comparison. I once 
asked Mr. Balfour Melville—no doubt it was a futile question— 
how young Tommy compared with Vardon, who was then in his 
prime. He thought a little, and then gave what is I am sure the 
best possible answer—that he could not imagine anyone playing 
better than Tommy did. 

Nevertheless, I will take the risk of one comparison and 
declare my belief that Tommy played definitely better than any- 
one that came before him. He was a slashing hitter and a master 
of all manner of forcing shots. At all games there comes an 
improvement when some genius discovers that hard hitting can 
be combined with accuracy. There had been great drivers, such 
as the Dunns, before Tommy, but I think we are entitled at any 
rate to guess that he opened people’s eyes to new possibilities in 
the combination of accuracy and dash. Allan had an ‘ elegant 
and beautifully correct style of play’; he depended on ‘ pure 
unadulterated science’; he would play a hole in three short 
spoon shots rather than lash out for glory or the grave ; he was 
a master of the short game and an innovator in approaching with 
a cleek rather than the baffing spoon. Everything we are told 
of him conveys the impression of the possessor of an easy, 
skilful and accurate game, but one lacking the overpowering 
element that is to be found in the very greatest players of any 
ball game. It is said that he was never beaten, but this does 
not seem to be strictly true. If he never was beaten in a really 
big match, he appears as he grew older to have taken very 
considerable pains not to be. When old Tom, who was his 
apprentice, came to his full powers as a player and needed no 
more strokes from his master, the master obviously preferred 
him as a partner in a foursome rather than as an opponent in a 
bloodthirsty single. This is a mood that comes in time to the 
monarchs of all games—small blame to them. Kentfield, the 
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first great champion of billiards, steadfastly refused to play the 
first John Roberts, the upstart who persistently challenged him. 
His Boswell, Mr. Mardon, wrote: ‘I will leave it to the small 
circle who still adhere to Kentfield as the champion of England 
to make their last losing hazard in the blissful confidence that their 
favourite could have won the match had he been induced to try.’ 
So it must have been with Allan: he could not be ‘ induced to 
try ’’ to play old Tom. No one has ever held that old Tom could 
live against his son. ‘I could cope wi’ Allan masel’, but never wi’ 
Tommy ’—we have it in his own words. It seems a fair inference 
that if time had not kept them asunder and Allan and Tommy 
could have met, each at his best, the young champion would have 
carried altogether too many guns for the elder and would have 
crushed him by sheer weight of metal. 

Leaving young Tom alone on his pinnacle, a genius so supreme 
as not to be ignorantly compared with his successors, we may say 
that the process of combining greater length and strength with 
equal accuracy has been continued ever since his day. Perhaps 
this is too sweeping a generalisation. At any rate, it continued 
for some long time, and it is generally held to have taken a 
notable step forward with the coming of J. H. Taylor. He first 
appeared in an open championship at Prestwick in 1893. He 
did not actually win in that year, for he knocked himself to pieces 
by knocking out the best players of the day in preliminary games, 
but in doing so he revealed new possibilities in the playing of 
wooden club shots right up to the pin. There could be no more 
taking of cleeks for safety with Taylor playing up to the flag with 
his brassey, as ifit was his mashie. And then came Harry Vardon, 
who was certainly quite as accurate and had something of 
additional power, and for some years, until he fell ill, he dominated 
golf just as young Tom had dominated it in his time. 

The coming of the rubber-covered ball in 1902 rather altered 
the situation. It is true that as far as driving is concerned the 
best of the newer players have succeeded in driving the ball 
further than their predecessors without losing perceptibly 
in accuracy; but that supreme test of power and accuracy 
combined, the wooden club shot up to the pin, has almost 
disappeared. The modern ball goes so far that holes and 
courses cannot be made long enough for it. Golf as played by 
the leaders of to-day consists in a drive followed by some form 
of stroke with an iron club, usually a lofted one. Here is another 
difficulty of comparison. The stroke by which Harry Vardon 
beat all his contemporaries was the brassey-shot to the pin. We 
might watch Mr. Bobby Jones play several rounds and hardly 
see him play such a shot, because the modern ball is such that the 
courses do not demand it of him. I personally see no reason to 
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doubt that if he had to play this shot he would play it as well as 
he plays all the others, although I have heard eminent golfers 
advance specious, and to me wholly unconvincing, reasons why 
he would not. The argument is in any case rather futile. The 
game has changed, and the best epitaph that the greatest of 
golfers can desire is that he was the best man of his day. 

One change which has befallen the game—it has been coming 
imperceptibly, I suppose, for a very long time—consists in the 
increased value of the putt. When J. H. Taylor won the first of 
his five championships, at Sandwich in 1894, his score for the 
four rounds was 326, and he won in the following year at St. 
Andrews with 322. That means an average of over 80 per round. 
To-day four rounds of 75 is scarcely good enough to win except 
under very difficult conditions, the winning scores in America are 
nearly always decidedly lower than this, and Mr. Bobby Jones 
at St. Andrews this summer had four rounds under an average 
of fours. Two putts per green is supposed to represent perfect 
putting, though it is not good enough in America. At any rate, 
the number of strokes played with a putter bears a much larger 
proportion to the strokes played with all the other clubs than it 
used to do. I have given a modern illustration, but we find the 
same process of change taking place a long time further back. Till 
1844 there were but five holes at Blackheath, and each of the five 
was well over 400 yards long. When we consider that these five 
tremendous holes had to be played with a feather ball, and that the 
lies were doubtless exceedingly rough, we see that the play up to 
the hole must have counted for far more, the putting for far less, 
than it does at present. Even I can remember vividly well playing 
the seven-hole course upon that noble heath, which is now, alas! a 
golf course no longer, but is given over to swarms of football- 
players. For the three rounds of seven holes, which constituted 
a match, 105, or an average of five a hole, was rightly considered 
very fine golfi—so good, indeed, that I think Mr. F. S. Ireland, 
who had a genius for that flinty game, was the only amateur who 
had ever beaten it. Forty-two putts out of 105 strokes is a very 
different matter from 36 putts out of 72 strokes, though Black- 
heath, I admit, is an extreme instance. 

An ingenious American, Mr. George Thomas, has lately 
suggested a remedy for the excessive importance of the putt. 
He proposes that each stroke played upon the putting green 
should only be reckoned as half a stroke. That this change will 
ever be made must be doubted. Golf is too good a game for rash 
tinkering, and the conservative mind recoils at the introduc- 
tion of vulgar fractions. At the same time, the suggestion is 
tempting. We can all remember from our last round some 
hole which we played—in our own judgment, at any rate—to 
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perfection only to be robbed of victory by an adversary who 
scrambled on to the green anyhow or nohow and then holed a long 
putt. By Mr. Thomas’s system we should have won that hole. 
True, we have probably forgotten one or two other holes when 
the vulgar fraction would have decided the issue the other way, 
but then our own long putts have always something of worth 
which the other fellow’s lack. 

To turn from the game itself to the moods and manners of 
those who play it, golf has naturally undergone changes which 
are bound, as in the case of any game, to accompany an enormously 
increased popularity. Cricket, as far as Nyren was concerned, 
was to all intents and purposes confined to Hambledon and those 
nurses of heroes the three parishes round Farnham. Except for 
Blackheath, golf was till almost modern times practically confined 
to a very few Scottish courses. Yet already in the eighteenth 
century there were some to complain that the game was losing 
its old ‘ frank and free hilarity ’ and was becoming too solemn 
and serious. Here is the lament of one old and crusted Tory over 
the now long dead and gone links of Leith : ‘ The solitary parties 
of players which may now occasionally be seen wandering over 
the links go through the business of the game with a coldness and 
heartlessness of manner which sufficiently announces that the 
true and ancient spirit of the sport is gone.’ A little later he 
speaks of ‘ the gentle melancholy-looking sportsmen, who resemble 
more a parcel of love-lorn shepherds with crooks in their hands 
than a band of jovial young fellows engaged in an active and 
exhilarating pastime.’ 

Doubtless the ‘ ancient spirit’ of every game, as indeed of 
every other human institution, has been, in somebody’s opinion, 
_ dying ever since its foundation, but golf does seem to have been 
once upon a time a more jovial business than it is now. In some 
cases we may even suspect that it was chiefly an excuse for a 
dinner. There is a great deal about dinners in the minutes of the 
old clubs, whether of those at St. Andrews, Musselburgh, Brunts- 
field and the Edinburgh Burgess in Mr. Clark’s book, or those at 
Blackheath, more recently collated by Mr. W. E. Hughes in his 
charming Chronicles of Blackheath Golfers. Every possible 
occasion was taken for inflicting a fine upon a member who 
absented himself without excuse or failed to appear in his proper 
uniform, and the fines took the form of claret for the general 
benefit. Similarly every occasion, such as a marriage or the 
subsequent appearance of a ‘ young golfer’ or ‘ golferess,’ was 
celebrated with a gaiety only to be rivalled by the solemn 
mournfulness of conviviality that followed a death. When the 
famous ‘singing Jamie Balfour’ died the Honourable Company of 
Edinburgh Golfers, of which he was secretary, devoted no less than 
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three toasts to him: first, ‘To the memory of our worthy and 
late departed friend’ ; secondly, ‘ Comfort and consolation to the 
friends and relatives of Mr. Balfour’; thirdly, ‘ May the offices 
in this society held by Mr. Balfour be agreeably supplied and 
attended to with that accuracy and precision for which he was 
peculiarly distinguished.’ After that the captain ‘ proceeded to 
general toasts,’ and a very enjoyable evening it must have been. 

The Blackheath minutes are fascinating, and I am always 
interested in one particular golfer who appears in them, because 
he has, as I imagine, some claims to be regarded as the first alien 
golfer. His name was Gotlieb Christian Ruperti, which has not a 
Scottish ring. He was clearly a person of some consideration in 
the world. The first mention of him in the minutes of the 
Knuckle Club (a rather mysterious appendage of the Golf Club) in 
1818 records that letters from the governor of Wolfenbuttle, 
wherever that may be, to Mr. Ruperti were read and were ‘ highly 
satisfactory of the club.’ Before that he had, as I fancy, had a 
hand in inducing the Duke of Brunswick and the Duc de 
Bouillon to dine with the golf club. At any rate one of the 
many haunches of venison that he presented is stated to have 
come from a ducal park. This princely and liberal conduct was 
not without its effect : he must have been a most useful member ; 
he was twice captain of the club, and when he died in 1831 ‘ the 
silver club was ordered to be put in mourning for three successive 
Saturdays.’ 

We do not now—fortunately, no doubt, for our constitutions— 
end our day’s golf with a nice turtle from Tobago or a haunch of 
venison and the drinking of ‘ general toasts’; but then more 
often than not we do not know the people playing in front of us or 
behind us, and we do not want to; still less do we want to dine 
with them. Golf must have been a wonderfully snug and friendly 
game in those Blackheath days when everybody knew everybody 
else, and, to its honour be it said, the Royal Blackheath Golf 
Club, though it has lost its sacred heath, still keeps up in noble 
fashion that old friendly and convivial tradition in a way that does 
not quite belong to any other club. 

Generally speaking, however, we may say that the golfing com- 
munity is altogether too large for such a tradition to grow up or to 
be maintained. Anybody who has played golf for forty years or 
so can remember the very distinct interest with which he once 
regarded another fellow-traveller on an English railway platform 
who carried golf clubs. According to whether or not he felt in a 
conversational mood, he might or might not avoid him, but he 
could not fail to recognise him as a fellow-mason in an uninitiated 
world. To-day we think no more of a man with golf clubs than 
of a man with an umbrella. 
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So something of agreeable cosiness has inevitably departed 
from golf and can never come back. No doubt it was a pity 
(though it may not be for me to say so who earn some of my 
bread and butter by it) that it ever came to be written about in 
the newspapers. It has suffered in the same way as everything 
else must suffer from publicity. May I give one instance—I 
admit an extreme one. Of the two outstanding lady golfers of 
the present time one was recently struck by lightning (by good 
luck only lightly) when watching a match. Next day the tele- 
phone bell of the other was kept busily ringing by enterprising 
reporters who wanted to know whether she too had ever been 
struck by lightning on the links. Vulgarity can and does go 
further, but silliness hardly could. If a young lady plays well, 
we are told what coloured ‘ bandeau’ she wears; if a young 
gentleman does so, we are told that he is a stockbroker or a 
plumber, or whatever it may be, and people who have never 
spoken to him write of him by his Christian name. 

This is perhaps a purely sentimental lament. A more practical 
difficulty due to the popularity of golf lies in the marshalling of 
the great crowds that now come to see it. Of all games golf is 
the least well adapted to the spectator, since it is the only one 
wherein the spectator cannot sit still, but must move, with the 
players. Moreover, there has always been a tradition that golf 
courses were free to all the world and his wife that wanted to 
watch. In 1926 the Championship Committee, greatly daring, 
decided to charge gate money, and that on a Scottish course. 
There were those who thought that the public ‘ would not stand it,’ 
but if there were some who would not they only showed it in the 
most welcome possible manner by staying away. The crowd was 
reduced to a manageable size, and was entirely free from the ladies 
who come with their babies—themselves because they have a 
vague desire for an outing, and the babies because they cannot 
be left at home. There are, however, some courses where the 
public has its rights, and among these is the most famous of all, 
St. Andrews. It is one of the charms of St. Andrews, even 
though it is sometimes one of its annoyances, that the whole 
world walks over it, and it is impossible even to think of it other- 
wise ; but the way in which the outcoming and incoming batta- 
lions of watchers meet swirling and eddying in that narrow space 
can be positively alarming, and was so this summer during 
Mr. Bobby Jones’s triumphal progress. 

The mention of that illustrious player brings me to one more 
development of golf—namely, the introduction of the international 
element. It is true that the late Mr. Walter Travis startled us out 
of our complacency by winning our Amateur Championship in 
1904. In 1907 that great golfer and genial swashbuckler Arnaud 
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Massy took the Open Championship cup to France. A year before 
the war Mr. Francis Ouimet, a boy of twenty, beat Vardon and 
Ray in playing off a tie for the Open Championship of America 
These, however, were only incidents. Since the war the Walker 
Cup has been instituted for regular matches between the amateurs 
of Britain and America, while every year there has come a 
formidable invading force of professionals from America to play 
in our Open Championship. We have yet to win a Walker Cup 
match, and since Jock Hutchison won the Open Championship 
at St. Andrews in 1g2r the run of American victories has only 
once been broken. The effect has been twofold. First, our 
players, and especially at the moment our professionals, are 
suffering from an ‘ inferiority complex’; they are not so good as 
the Americans, but they are better than they show themselves 
to be when they play against them. Secondly, our spectators 
have got so used to the exciting drug of a foreign invasion that 
they find any championship which is a purely domestic affair 
just a little flat. The best remedy for both these states of mind 
would be a British victory, but it is a long time coming. 


BERNARD DARWIN. 
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RESTRICTIVE LEGISLATION 


SINCE 1919 the world has been witnessing one of the most remark- 
able experiments in restrictive legislation on a colossal scale 
in history. Throughout the vast territories of the United States, 
comprising three million square miles inhabited by over a hundred 
million people of a score of different races, the consumption of 
alcohol has been totally forbidden by law. After seven years of 
trial the success of this daring and drastic measure is still an open 
question. At frequent intervals articles appear in the Press, 
some giving statistics proving Prohibition to be a complete 
success, while the others give statistics proving it to be a complete 
failure. 

The balance of evidence on the whole seems to show that, so 
far at any rate, it has proved unenforceable in the great cities, 
while it has been moderately successful in the country districts. 
Complete success, if it ever comes at all, is certainly a long way 
off, in spite of the most stringent regulations, such as the authorisa- 
tion of the police to search private houses for home-made drinks, 
and the formation of a huge fleet of fast motor boats to prevent 
the smuggling of the forbidden liquor from abroad. Vast 
_ quantities of liquor are still consumed in America, some of it 
secretly manufactured and the rest smuggled across her thousands 
of miles of coast line and land frontiers. On the other hand, 
there is unquestionably no immediate prospect of even a partial 
repeal of the Prohibition laws. It must be remembered that, 
while in Great Britain Prohibition is chiefly advocated on social 
or medical grounds, in the United States the driving force behind 
the Prohibition movement is religious sentiment. Most English 
readers of such books on American life as Sinclair Lewis’s Elmer 
Gantry are surprised to find that the leaders of Christian Churches 
in America classify drinking, and also, it is important to note, 
smoking, dancing, theatre-going, and acceptance of the dis- 
coveries of science, as sins. It is one of those ironies with which 
history abounds, and which make history such a fascinating 
study, that drink should be attacked in the name of Jesus, who 
was denounced by His contemporaries as a wine-bibber;! Religious 
sentiment of this crude type is enormously strong in America, 
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and on this subject it is supported by the all-powerful employers 
of labour, who hope forced sobriety will enable them to get more 
work out of their employees, they themselves being rich enough 
to be able to evade the law by paying the bootlegger’s prices. 

In any case, the struggle between human nature and the 
forces supporting Prohibition is bound to last a long time. What 
will be the final result of this struggle ? Will a new generation 
arise in the United States who have no taste for alcohol? Or 
will Prohibition in the end be modified or abandoned as it has 
recently been in Norway ? 

This question raises the wider question of how far this type 
of prohibitive law is likely to be successful. Prohibition of 
alcohol in the United States is by far the most ambitious, but is 
by no means the first, experiment of the kind. What was the 
fate of these earlier efforts to ‘ reform’ a people by legislation ? 
What answer does history give to the question, ‘ Can the private 
life of the average citizen be successfully regulated by Act of 
Parliament ? ’ ? 

Oswald Spengler, in his monumental work The Decline of the 
West, divides mankind into two main groups according to their 
general attitude of mind to life and its problems. First there 
are those with what Spengler (following Nietzsche) calls an 
Apollonian attitude of mind. Mankind in classical times had 
generally an Apollonian outlook. The typical Apollonian man, 
such as the ancient Greek, was content if allowed to go his own 
way. He had no desire to impose his way of life upon others. 
Life to him was an interpretation, not a battle. He is entirely 
in agreement with the concluding sentiment of Nietzsche’s 
Human, All-too-Human: ‘ We should not allow ourselves to be 
burnt for our opinions—we are not so certain of them as all that.’ 
As Spengler says, 

Epicurus was heartily indifferent to the views and acts of others and 
never wasted one thought on the ‘ transformation ’ of mankind. He and 
his friends were content that they were as they were. 


The other attitude of mind, which Spengler terms the Faustian, 
is entirely different. It is the attitude of the typical man of 
Western European civilisation, and it is more predominant at 
the present day than in any other period, and is especially so in the 
United States. A person with this type of mind is never content 
with simply holding his own views. On the contrary, he is always 
obsessed with a self-imposed mission to force them on others. 
This he calls ‘ reform.’ He is never troubled by doubts: others 
are wrong and he is right. From this point of view Torquemada, 
Karl Marx, John Wesley, and Pussyfoot Johnson may be all 


1 See Mr. H. L. A. Hart’s article in the Nineteenth Century and After, October 
1926. 
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bracketed together. Men like Epicurus and Omar Khayyam 
were content to moralise peacefully on ‘this sorry scheme of 
things.’ Life to them seemed so complex a problem that to 
attempt to find a remedy seemed merely futile. But it is very 
different with the Faustian man. Life to him is very simple. 
All its evils might be remedied in an hour if only he be allowed to 
have his own way. As Dean Inge puts it, 

He sees all evil rolled together in a lump, which may be explained by a 
single formula—the thing which he wants to destroy; and all good 
collected under another formula—the cause for which he lives, 


This sublime self-confidence and ruthless intolerance of the 
views of others manifest themselves not only in such problems 
as politics and religion, but even in such subjects as architecture 
orart. Faustian man is always a crusader at heart. As Spengler 
says, 

The Ionic and Corinthian styles appear by the side of the Doric without 
setting up any claim to sole and general validity, but the Renaissance 
expelled the Gothic and Classicism expelled the Baroque styles, and the 
history of every European literature is filled with battles over form- 
problems. 

Needless to say, the bitterest antagonism always exists 
between the Apollonian and Faustian types. The former despise 
the latter as foolish, interfering, unpractical busybodies: the 
latter detest the former as selfish and indolent egoists. Dante, 
for example, with his essentially Faustian mind, hated his Faustian 
political rivals with a bitterness rarely equalled in history, but 
he reserved his deepest loathing for those common-sense Apol- 
lonians who could not see that the whole fate of the universe 
was bound up in the outcome of the squabbles between the Neri 
and the Bianchi factions of Florence. His fiercest hatred pales 
beside the withering contempt of the famous passage which 
describes these neutrals as fit only to mix with those angels, 
‘ hateful alike to God and to His enemies,’ who in the war between 
good and evil ‘ were for themselves only ’ : 

Their blind life 
So meanly passes, that all other lots 
They envy. Fame of them the world has none, 
Nor suffers ; mercy and justice scorn them both. 
Speak not of them, but look, and pass them by. 


It must be remembered, of course, that there were many 
Faustian” minds in classical times, and there are many with an 
Apollonian outlook upon life at the present day. Anatole 
France, for example, was a typical Apollonian. Plato, on the 
other hand, in his Laws advocates the. sternest measures for 
those who disbelieve in the gods—five years’ imprisonment for 
the first and death for the second offence. Typically Faustian 
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treatment this! Christianity, the last gift of classical civilisation 
to the world, is definitely Faustian. On this point, however, 
Spengler argues that Christianity was not originally so. ‘ It was 
not Christianity which transformed Faustian man, but Faustian 
man who transformed Christianity.’ The original message of 
Jesus, Spengler says, was ‘ He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear.’ It was later that this message became ‘ Believe or burn.’ 

In reply, then, to our original question, ‘ Can the private life 
of the average citizen be regulated by legislation?’ Faustian 
man answers with an enthusiastic and emphatic ‘ Yes.’ It 
remains to examine how far the story of his efforts in the past 
justifies this confidence. 

Let us take, for example, the result of his innumerable efforts 
to stamp out betting by statute. In the eyes of the common 
law gaming-houses are public nuisances because they are apt to 
draw together disorderly persons to the disturbance of the 
neighbourhood, while from very early times the Legislature has 
regarded all forms of gambling with the greatest disfavour. In 
fact, such statutes as 12 Richard II., c. 6, and 33 Henry VIII., 
c. 9, discouraged the playing of games at all on the ground that 
they interfered with archery practice. The Gaming Act of 1664 
was ‘ the earliest statute to deal with gaming properly so called.’ 
All kinds of expedients have been tried by the Legislature during 
the last three centuries to discourage gambling. Their success 
may be estimated by the fact that each Act usually starts by 
reciting the failure of its predecessor and the consequent need for 
stiffening the law on the subject. At common law wagers and 
bets not contrary to morality, public decency, and sound policy, 
might be sued upon like any other contracts. The Act of 1664 
was directed against immoderate gaming, all sums in excess of 
10ol., not paid at once in ready money, being made irrecoverable 
by law. In 1710 an Act was passed enabling a person who paid 
a gambling debt of more than rol. lost at one sitting to recover 
the same by action if brought within three months. Finally, by 
the Gaming Act, 1845 (8 & 9 Vict. c. 109), all contracts by parol 
or writing by way of gaming or wagering were made null and 
void, and no action can now be brought for any sum of money 
alleged to be won upon a wager. Since this date the Legislature, 
with tireless industry, has passed Act after Act in its well-meant 
effort to discourage gambling, but so far has only succeeded in 
placing upon the Statute-book a vast quantity of illogical, 
ineffective and contradictory legislation. Thus, although a 
betting agent who receives money for bets won and refuses to 
hand it over to his principal can be sued and forced to pay, yet 
by an express provision of the Gaming Act, 1892, the converse 


2 See Jenks v. Turpin, (1884) 13 Q. B. D. 505. 
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is not the case. If an agent pays for his principal money lost at 
betting, he cannot recover it from his principal! Again, by the 
Betting Act, 1853, any occupier of premises who allows other 
persons to resort thereto for the purpose of betting is liable to 
imprisonment. On the other hand, he may with impunity open 
a palatial office, employ a large staff, advertise extensively, and 
receive bets there by letter or telegram! The poorer classes 
cannot afford the credit system, and naturally the inevitable 
result of forbidding ready-money betting was to encourage street 
betting. Soin 1906 an Act (6 Edward VII., c. 43) was passed ‘ for 


the suppression of betting in streets and other public places’ 


(to quote the sanguine words of the Act). In practice its only 
result has been an intermittent and petty persecution of the 
poorer classes of bookmaker, whose cisentéle cannot afford the 
credit system. 

In spite of this vast mass of restrictive legislation, betting is 
probably more universal than ever before. All classes, high and 
low, rich and poor, both men and women, indulge in betting. 
To a surprisingly large extent this is probably due to the fact 
that unregenerate mankind is always attracted towards some- 
thing which its legislators forbid and its bishops denounce. The 
Gaming Act of 1845, above mentioned, by making gambling 
debts unenforceable, probably encouraged rather than dis- 
couraged betting. The unscrupulous man can bet more reck- 
lessly, comforting himself with the reflection that he cannot be 
made to pay if he loses; while the great majority of people, 
being put on their honour, as it were, by the Act, pay their gambling 
debts in preference to their legitimate and enforceable debts. 

During a recent debate in the House of Lords (May 19, 1927) 
on the subject of street betting it was agreed on all sides that the 
present condition of the law relating to gambling was illogical, 
ineffective, and unjust. But two entirely opposite conclusions 
were drawn from this admitted failure of legislation to remedy 
‘the betting evil.’ Lord Newton submitted that the only way 
of stopping street betting was to make it unnecessary by intro- 
ducing a system of licensed betting-houses such as had been 
recently introduced in Dublin with great success. Needless to 
say, this suggestion was received with horror by those with 
Faustian minds. To the Bishop of Southwark, and those who 
supported him, the fact that legislation has so far failed only 
proved that more legislation and of a more stringent character 
was needed. To the Apollonian mind it seems obvious that the 
reason for the admitted failure of the Street Betting Act of 1906 
lies in the fact that not one breach of the Act in a thousand is or 
can be punished. The Faustians admit this, but are confident 
that if only this one culprit in a thousand was publicly hanged, 
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drawn and quartered, the ‘ evil of street betting ’ would soon be 
suppressed. Their philosophy simply does not admi tthe exist- 
ence of problems which cannot instantly and satisfactorily be 
solved by legislation, although history teems with examples of 
such problems. 

Usury, for example, was forbidden in the Middle Ages as a 
sin, and Dante expressed the orthodox opinion of his time when 
he places usurers in Hell, in the lowest part of the seventh circle 
in the most disreputable company. This prohibition was con- 
sistently broken or evaded. Curiously enough, one of these 
evasions is still preserved in the present form of mortgage. 
Instead of the borrower charging his property with the repayment 
of a loan and agreeing to pay interest thereon until repayment, 
the borrower sells his property outright to the lender at the 
price of the loan, subject to the right to buy it back again at the 
same price, and in the meantime to pay rent to the lender. Asa 
consequence of this rigid rule, borrowers lost their property 
altogether if they did not pay on the precise day named, and 
ultimately equity had to step in to protect them. Later this 
downright prohibition was abandoned, but the Legislature 
continued to busy itself with laying down cast-iron rules as to 
what was the fair rate of interest on a loan. Henry VIII. fixed 
it at 10 per cent. ; James I. reduced it to 8 per cent., Charles II. 
to 6 per cent., and Anne to 5 percent. In 1854 an Act (17 & 18 
Vict. c. go) was passed abolishing the legal rate of interest alto- 
géther, although relief could still be obtained in equity in the 
case of exorbitant or unconscionable loans. Now a Bill is before 
Parliament, and will probably pass, once more to fix a legal rate 
of interest. No doubt it is doomed to suffer the same fate as its 
predecessors. The man in urgent need of money will borrow at 
exorbitant rates rather than not at all. The greater his need 
the harsher will be the terms of the loan, and legislation, instead 
of protecting him, will only force lenders to secure themselves 
still further, thereby making his lot still harder. The story of 
this subject is as monotonous as a swing of a pendulum, each 
swing being hailed as a wonderful ‘ reform ’ and another big step 
in the advance of ‘ progress.’ 

When restrictive legislation proves ineffective, definite harm 
is always entailed in consequence. If unenforceable in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, it means most people become accus- 
tomed to break the law with impunity—a very bad way to train 
good citizens. The hundredth culprit who is caught is merely 
embittered with the injustice of being punished for doing what 
he knows everybody does. The American who is imprisoned 
for drinking home-made wine feels as justly aggrieved as the 
English motorist who is fined for driving on an open road at a 
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few miles an hour beyond the speed limit—a speed limit which 
he knows is openly ignored by everyone from Cabinet Ministers 
downwards. 

Worse still, repressive and ineffective legislation too often 
causes a violent reaction in the opposite direction. Innumerable 
examples of this can be quoted. During the military tyranny 
misnamed the Commonwealth the Puritans made adultery a 
felony without benefit of clergy, and prohibited horse-racing, 
bear-baiting, dancing, and the festivities of Christmas. As a 
consequence the Restoration marked the beginning of the most 
licentious period in English history. The Puritans had waged 
furious war against the free speech and profanity of the Eliza- 
bethan stage, and under Cromwell they closed the theatres 
altogether. The result of this drastic step was that the occasional 
coarseness of Shakespeare and Fletcher was replaced by the 
open immorality of such writers as Wycherley. Macaulay 
expresses the view that the principal evil of the plays of the 
Restoration period lies in the fact that they all attempt ‘to 
associate vice with those things men value most and desire most, 
and virtue with everything ridiculous and degrading.’ There is 
certainly a marked tendency in the same direction at the present 
day. In the popular and successful plays of Noel Coward and 
Somerset Maugham the ‘ villains’ are always given a monopoly 
of the wit and humour. Their plots and those of their imitators 


all follow the same lines. As Dean Inge says, 


An attack on ‘ conventional morality ’ is now the most popular subject 
for a play or novel. We know what to expect after the first scene or first 
chapter. A situation is ingeniously created in which adherence to the 
traditional standards of right and wrong makes the characters extremely 
miserable. 


The reason for this is exactly the same as in 1660. It is 
simply a reaction from the restrictions and taboos which the 
all-powerful Faustian minds of the Victorian period imposed 
on their contemporaries. So far as the present age can fairly 
be described as lax or immoral, it is simply another example of a 
recoil from the over-rigid standards of the preceding age. 

No matter is too trivial to escape the attention of the Faustian 
legislator. Women have always been among the principal 
victims of his reforming zeal, from the days of the Roman 
Republic, when the amount of jewellery they might wear was 
regulated by legislation, down to the present day, when the height 
of the heels of their shoes is limited by law in certain States of 
America. At the same time, no matter is too difficult to daunt 
him. He attempts to rebut by punitive legislation the discoveries 
of science if these do not exactly fit in with his preconceived 
notions. The Biblical writers did not know (how could they ?) 
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that the earth went round the sun or that man is descended from 
animal ancestors. His answer to these facts is to impose by law 
pains and penalties, as Bruno and Galileo found to their cost in 
the seventeenth century and as evolutionists in America are now 
finding in the twentieth. Yet, however insignificant or however 
momentous the problem in hand may be, all his efforts seem 
equally doomed in the end to failure. Women, whether ancient 
Romans or modern Americans, have always dressed according 
to their own sweet will in spite of the precepts and denunciations 
of all the Catos and Chrysostoms. The fossil remains of ape-like 
men or men-like apes are constantly being found in various parts 
of the world from Sussex to Java and from Rhodesia to Palestine, 
the anti-evolution laws of Tennessee and of other benighted parts 
of the earth notwithstanding. The earth continues to travel 
round the sun although ten cardinals, speaking in the name of 
the Catholic Church, with the approval of the Pope himself. 
decided it could not do so in conformity with Holy Scripture. 
Religion has always provided Faustian man with the chief 
outlet for his reforming energies. For many centuries, from the ° 
days of Constantine until quite recent times, he maintained his 
efforts to stamp out ‘heresy’ persistently and ruthlessly. 
Contrary to the general opinion, he achieved considerable success 
in this direction. Religious persecutions did not all fail. 
Tertullian’s famous boast, ‘ The blood of the martyrs is the seed 
of the Church,’ is not of universal application. The Roman 
Government certainly failed to suppress Christianity. But all 
the Roman persecutions, from the first under Nero to the last 
under Diocletian, were purely official affairs, the authorities 
persecuting because the Christians were bad citizens. The 
educated classes acquiesced, but without enthusiasm, in the 
suppression of what they regarded as a vulgar error, while the 
mob welcomed the public execution of the Christians as an agree- 
able change from gladiator shows and chariot racing. But there 
was no fanatical hatred of Christianity Hence the failure of the 
Roman authorities. Again, the desperate efforts of the Catholics 
to suppress Protestantism in Holland failed as completely as the 
efforts of the Protestants failed to suppress Catholicism in Ireland, 
In both cases national feeling was aroused and massacres, execu- 
tions, deportations, and iniquitous laws proved vain. In spite 
of, or perhaps because of, these persecutions, to this day Holland 
is a firmly Protestant and Ireland an essentially Catholic country. 
History, however, contains many examples of religious 
persecutions which achieved their object. In the thirteenth 
century the Albigensian movement was so thoroughly stamped 
out by a papal crusade that even the exact beliefs of the Albi- 
genses are now a matter of doubt. The Lollards were success- 
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fully suppressed in England by the Lancastrian kings. At the 
Reformation the Inquisition succeeded in suppressing all signs of 
nascent Protestantism in Italy and Spain. The Huguenot 
movement failed in France after more than a century of warfare 
and intrigue. The revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 
completed the work begun on St. Bartholomew’s Eve, 1572, and 
since that time Catholicism has had no rival for the position of 
the State religion of France. But the most striking example of 
all of a successful religious persecution is that which stamped out 
Christianity in Japan during the first half of the seventeenth 
century. The facts are not widely known, and they are so 
significant, they must be briefly sketched here. Christianity was 
introduced into Japan in 1549 by Francis Xavier, the famous 
‘Apostle of the Indies.’ It spread with extreme rapidity, 
especially in southern Japan, and bid fair to become the dominant 
religion of the country. Nobunaga, the chief minister of the 
Empire, although not a Christian himself, was a powerful ally. 
It is said that in 1599 alone 70,000 converts were baptised. 
Then Christianity fell under the suspicion of the Government. 
It was feared that the Catholic priests were but the advance 
guard of the fleets and armies of his most Catholic Majesty 
Philip of Spain. The Japanese people were determined not 
to suffer the fate which had recently overtaken the ancient 
empires of Mexico and Peru. Japanese visitors to Europe 
brought back unfavourable reports. This is not surprising—to 
a foreign observer Christianity must have seemed an unmitigated 
curse to sixteenth-century Europe. In 1607 Christianity in 
Japan was formally prohibited ‘for the good of the country.’ 
All the cruelties which contemporary Christians were inflicting 
on each other were ruthlessly inflicted on the unhappy converts 
of the Jesuit and Franciscan missionaries. Christianity in Japan 
was utterly crushed. When the country was opened up to 
foreigners, 250 years later, the Christians of Japan had dwindled 
to an obscure, impotent and tiny sect. 

The general conclusion to which these facts lead is that 
persecutions by Governments generally fail, and invariably fail 
where they arouse national feeling; but that persecutions 
supported by popular, and still more by national, feeling often 
succeed. The religion of a minority, however fervently held, 
can be extirpated by a patriotic or fanatical majority provided 
the latter are persistent and also ruthless enough to go to any 
lengths to achieve their aim. 

This general principle applies to all restrictive legislation. 
To succeed it must have the support of popular opinion. If the 
public mind is not prepared to accept it, enforcement by police 
methods is inevitably doomed to failure. The maxim ‘ You 
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cannot make a people ‘‘ good ”’ by Act of Parliament ’ is admitted 
by all as a platitude in theory, although it is constantly ignored 
in practice. However much Faustian man may deplore it, the 
powers of the Legislature are strictly limited. No Act of Parlia- 
ment can alter human nature directly. It may sometimes do so 
indirectly, however, by imposing a wise system of education upon 
the younger members of the community. As Sir William 
Arbuthnot Lahe said recently, ‘ Sobriety is greatly on the increase 
in this country. Now the general public are being better educated 
they realize the folly of drunkenness.’* The perfectly educated 
man, if such an ideal being is ever evolved upon this planet, will 
abstain from alcohol, vice and drugs, will never gamble and 
probably never smoke, not because he would be in danger of 
being fined ten shillings or sent to prison for seven days if he 
did one or other of these things, but because he would realise 
that these things were harmful either to himself or to the com- 
munity and therefore would have no desire to do them. This, 
of course, is the old doctrine of Socrates, that sin is simply a 
mistake. Wrong actions follow from ignorance. The perfectly 
educated man would know, for example, that cigarette smoking 
was bad for him. He therefore would not do it. Admittedly, 
with mankind as it is, this would not necessarily follow. Socrates 
sought his illustrations in the industrial arts, and he knew that 
bad workmanship follows from ignorance, good workmanship 
from knowledge. It must be the same, he argued, in the art of 
life. He ignores, as Aristotle pointed out long ago, the possi- 
bility of knowing the better and deliberately choosing the worse. 
Such a possibility no doubt existed in Aristotle’s time, and it 
exists with unregenerated mankind at the present day, but in 
the future this may not always be the case. In that happy and 
very distant epoch right conduct will automatically follow right 
knowledge. But for this very reason restrictive legislation will 
then be unnecessary. Adapting Bishop Creighton’s well-known 
criticism of Socialism, we may say, ‘ Restrictive legislation will 
only be effective when we are all perfect, and then it will not be 
needed.’ 

Is direct and penalising legislation, therefore, entirely out of 
place in dealing with the problems touched upon in this article ? 
History shows that such legislation is always dangerous because 
it is so liable to cause a reaction in the opposite direction. It is 
also always ineffective unless and until the great majority of the 

3 During a recent debate in the House of Lords (June 21, 1927) on a Bill 
introducing local option Lord Dawson denied that the admitted decline. of 
drunkenness in this country was due either to restricted hours of sale or higher 
prices due to increased taxation. In his opinion the change had been brought 


about by better education, better housing, love of fresh air and ‘ above all other 
causes the very great love of physical fitness.’ 
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population are willing to conform to its enactments voluntarily. 
When the trend of popular opinion is definitely in its favour, then 
penalising legislation may be useful in forcing a reluctant minority 
into line with the rest of the community. Legislation can regulate 
an innovation, but it can never produce one, and the innovation 
in question must never be so far ahead of current opinion that 
the latter will not soon overtake it. 

Examined from this standpoint the present position in America 
with regard to prohibition of alcohol becomes much clearer. 
Prohibition has failed so far because it is not supported by public 
opinion. It is not supported by public opinion, because there 
is not yet one public opinion in the United States, but half a 
dozen at least, each with entirely different standards of conduct. - 
What appears glaringly ‘ wrong’ to the inhabitants of the New 
England States, with the ideas of their Puritan ancestors still 
strong within them, seems harmless to the inhabitants of cosmo- 
politan New York, to the newly arrived German and Italian 
immigrants of Chicago, to the negroes of the South and to the 
inhabitants of the South-West with their semi-Spanish culture. 
Unlike such drugs as cocaine, alcohol can be made so easily and 
so secretly that legislation prohibiting it is bound to be a dead- 
letter so long as people are really determined to have it. Only 
when they no longer want it will it fall into disuse. To quote 
Lord Dawson again : 

It is not likely that fermented drinks can ever be banished from 
civilised countries. They can be made too readily. There is hardly a 
country where the materials for making them cannot be found. Potatoes, 
pineapples, and many other things can be put into a pot and turned into 
alcohol—poor liquor, truly, but certainly alcoholic liquor. 

As we saw above with regard to the suppression of heretical 
ideas, a determined majority can do what is impossible for the 
strongest Government. Soldiers, police, spies and informers have 
never stamped out a religion. Faith flourishes upon official 
persecutions. But public opinion, properly and _ persistently 
directed, can overcome even religious zeal. The abominably 
cruel sports in which the Elizabethans delighted would be 
unthinkable now in England, not because the Cruelty to Animals 
Act, 1849, has mildly penalised the torture of animals, but 
because public opinion would not tolerate such spectacles for a 
moment. Progress, if it comes at all, is the result of internal 
development. Horses are still disembowelled by bulls in the 
arenas of Spain and Portugal with the approval of all the highest 
dignitaries of Church and State. Some day the peoples of these 
countries will, no doubt, become sufficiently civilised to find such 
barbarous exhibitions merely revolting, and then, and only then, 
their politicians will start to pass restrictive legislation forbidding 
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such ‘ sports,’ and their cardinals, bishops, and other spiritual 
leaders will vie with each other in declaring that such spectacles 
are and always have been displeasing to God. In short, legisla- 
tion does not lead public opinion: it merely indicates how far 
public opinion has advanced. Reform must always come from 
within, not from without. Once reform from within has taken 
place, legislation may be useful to standardise, regulate and 
control. It never initiates. It merely sets its seal upon what 
has already taken place. 

The same factors apply with regard to such questions as the 
prohibition of alcohol or of tobacco. At the present time persons 
who infringe or evade the Prohibition laws in America are admired 
by their fellow-citizens for their daring and skill. When the man 
who drinks a glass of home-made wine is regarded as an anti- 
social outcast by his neighbours, the success of the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States will no 
longer be a matter of doubt. 

F. J. P. VEALE. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A DRAMATIC EPISODE IN THE HISTORY OF 
RUSSIA? 


THERE are moments in the history of every country when its 
destiny is at stake. The historian often fails to attach to these 
moments the importance they possess, because he is engrossed in 
the search for inner causes of events, and puts the problem of 
personal responsibility into the background. The spectator, on 
the other hand, is not concerned with inner causes, but gazes at 
the actors on the great and dramatic stage of history, attaching 
different values to each individual move. The historian naturally 
places the responsibility for an event of the magnitude of the 
Russian revolution, both psychologically and morally, on the 
shoulders of the entire Russian people, while the spectator fastens 
on individuals, and blames the man of high position and office. 
Without raising the vexed question so popular nowadays called 
by the Germans ‘ Schuldfrage,’ it should be possible, in the light 
of recently published documents, to fix with a certain degree of 
accuracy that outstanding act in the history of Russia which 
decided the course of events. 

On May 2, 1915, General Mackensen ordered his artillery to 


_ open fire on the Russian lines. This order, given in accordance ~ 


with instructions from the German G.H.Q., and destined to relieve 
Russian pressure on the Austrian front, marks the initial moment 
of Russia’s ruin. In the ensuing retreat of the Russian army its 
fighting spirit and its material strength broke down. The issues 
involved, however, were even greater than the mere collapse of 


the Russian military force. This was in fact reconstituted, at . 


1 (1) Arkhiv Russkoi Revolutsii, edited by J. Hessen, vol. 18: Berlin, 1926 
(Russian). ‘ 

(2) Semennikov, Monarchy on the Eve of its Fall: Leningrad, 1927 (Russian). 

(3) Semennikov, The Policy of the Romanovs on the Eve of the Revolution: 
Leningrad, 1926 (Russian). 

(4) Baron Nolde, Notes on the History of the Russian Catastrophe. ‘Con- 
temporary Annals’ (Russian), vol. 30: Paris, 1927. 

(5) Diary of the Grand Duke Andrei Vladimirovich : Leningrad, 1926 (Russian). 

(6) Nicholas II. and the Grand Dukes (Correspondence): Leningrad, 1925 
(Russian). 

(7) The Correspondence of Nicholas and Alexandra Romanov, vols. 3-5: 
Leningrad, 1923-1927 (Russian). 
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least to a certain extent. But the retreat of the Russian armies 
disclosed a new and graver menace, namely, that first great 
split in the government machine from which Russia was not 
destined to recover. 

The Russian Council of Ministers met in the afternoon of 
July 15, 1915, when the Minister of War was requested to make 
hiscustomary report on the military situation. General Polivanov, 
suddenly raising his voice to a dramatic pitch, made the following 
pronouncement: ‘I consider it my civil and official duty to 
declare to the Council of Ministers that our country is in danger.’ 

The few minutes of strained silence which followed seemed 
endless to those present, until the President of the Council, 
Goremykine, broke the silence by demanding an explanation from 
the Minister, and his reasons for such a gloomy statement. Ina 
long speech, the gist of which was as follows, General Polivanov 
explained that his information was probably belated, since the 
retreat of the army had developed rapidly and partook of the 
nature of a panic. G.H.Q. had not considered it necessary to 
inform the Ministry of War of the situation at the front, and he 
had to rely on the reports of his Intelligence Department alone. 
He thought that it was clear to every person even slightly 
acquainted with military problems that decisive moments were 
approaching. The numerical superiority of the German artillery 
over the Russian made resistance almost vain. While the 
Germans could use their artillery against, he added, ‘ individual 
soldiers,’ the Russian batteries had to remain silent even in 
important encounters. The Germans were advancing practically 
without any losses, whereas the Russian army was losing thousands 
of men. 

Our resistance is giving way daily. God alone knows where the 
retreat will end. ... The army is undoubtedly tired out. Faith in 
ultimate success is vanishing, and demoralisation is making headway. . . . 
But on the dark background of the numerical and moral disorganisation 
of the army a still darker feature is daily becoming more apparent. G.H.Q. 
has lost its self-control, and the baneful effect of retiring is affecting its 
psychology. Retreat, retreat, retreat, is the only word they utter. No 
manceuvring to take advantage of the mistakes of the enemy, no plan is 
even attempted. G.H.Q. none the less jealously guards its prerogatives ; 
its immediate advisers are not consulted. Commanders on the various 
fronts have not even been called in consultation to devise a possible means 
of resistance. 


The Minister of War closed his speech with the significant words : 


On the threshold of the greatest crisis in Russian history the Russian 
Tsar should listen to the voice of all responsible military commanders and 
of the entire Council of Ministers. The eleventh hour is approaching ; 
heroic measures should be decided upon. It is our duty to beseech the 
Tsar to convene an extraordinary war council without delay. 
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The pathetic speech of the Minister of War roused the feelings 
of some twelve Russian officials. Not that the news of the 
danger which confronted their country was entirely new, but the 
frank words of their colleague had stirred their patriotism, and 
they felt the responsibility attaching to their respective offices. 

At this tragic hour the inertia of the Russian bureaucratic 
machine had brought to the helm of government a Council of 
Ministers which did not include a single statesman able to 
command the situation. 

The President, whose office corresponded in a measure to that 
of our own Prime Minister, was the aged Goremykine, a personifica- 
tion of routine. Somewhere in his Memoirs Count Witte gives 
the following portrait of Goremykine : 

When I considered it impossible to play the part of a straw guy, a new 

Cabinet was formed, headed by that tin ‘ chinovnik,’ who differed from 
thousands of other ‘ chinovniks’ merely by his large whiskers, and was 
called Goremykine. 
Though hardly justified as an account of the personal capacities 
of the man, this portrait is none the less true in respect of his 
political inertness. Russian bureaucracy has had many repre- 
sentatives whose names will be remembered with gratitude in 
Russian history, but Goremykine does not belong to that class of 
man. Though not devoid of gifts, or even initiative in things 
personal, his only concern in political matters was to discounte- 
nance any definite policy of reforms. He easily surrendered the 
reins of government to other more daring Ministers who had the 
courage to have a policy of their own, for he knew well that the 
monarch would sooner or later grow tired of his more capable 
advisers and return to him as a more acquiescing personality. 
. He consented voluntarily to be a man of straw, content to show a 
well-filled certificate of services. His career was that of a first- 
class administrator without any merit, except a keen sense of 
routine and of court intrigue. In a moment of stress, when the 
fate of the country was in the balance, these gifts were hardly 
sufficient. 

The only competent man in the Cabinet was Alexander 
Krivosheine, Minister of Agriculture. He had also had a brilliant 
bureaucratic career, and, unlike his chief, was always prepared to 
accept responsibility and break fresh ground in the domain of 
administration. An avowed Conservative, fully alive to the 
meaning of the Revolution of 1905, he had come to the conclusion 
that inertia alone was no longer an effective weapon to control a 
people with ever-growing aspirations. Like Stolypin, he realised 
that the mere repetition of the political formulas used in the 
reign of Alexander III. would satisfy no one. He looked for 
the formation of new classes and of new currents of public 
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opinion to assist. progress. He was, however, only given a 
secondary post in the Government, while the vital interests of the 
country were left in the hands of Goremykine. 

But behind Goremykine lay that mysterious, unaccountable 
and unknown force, the source of all honour and office—the 
throne. 

That wonderful creation of Speransky—the Russian bureau- 
cracy—had in the hundred years of its existence and progress 
transformed the throne into the last institution which crowned 
the bureaucratic edifice. The monarch himself had been changed 
into a ‘ chinovnik ’—maybe the highest, perhaps a super-chinov- 
nik, but none the less an official, the supreme wheel of the whole 
machinery. In as far as the functions of the monarch were 
strictly determined by the customs of bureaucracy, the machine, 
on the whole, worked smoothly. There were, however, even in 
times of peace, moments when the monarch was forced to abandon 
the position of a ‘ chinovnik ’ and to assume the réle of a bearer of 
supreme power. The acts taken in accordance with such 
decisions were ‘metabureaucratical’ acts. They consisted 
chiefly in the appointment of new Ministers and in the solution of 
questions in which the Tsar followed either his personal ideas or 
views inspired by those outside bureaucratic circles. The war 
had increased the importance of these problems and enlarged the 
sphere of super-bureaucratical acts a thousandfold. On the other 
hand, the Tsar himself was jealous of the powers accorded him 
by the fundamental laws of the Russian Empire. He had 
reluctantly acquiesced in affixing his signature to the manifesto 
of October 17, 1905, which meant the limitation of autocracy 
and the creation of the Duma. His ill feeling to this assembly 
was undeniable, and he refused to recognise its representative 
character. The first steps of the Duma, light-hearted and 
inexperienced as it was, did not help either to create a peaceful 
atmosphere or to favour normal relations between the monarch 
and the representatives of the nation. By the use of uncon- 
stitutional powers, Stolypin had partially succeeded in securing 
the formation of a healthy national group that could be relied 
upon. When he was gone, the desire to use unconstitutional 
powers remained without a policy to justify it. The petty and 
intriguing politicians in successive Ministries contrived only to 
ban the word ‘constitution’ from Court and Government, 
wrecking for ever the relations of the throne with the nation. 
The absence of a constitution became the slogan of all those who 
wished to approach the Court and was repeated by Ministers, by 
the Empress, and by the Tsar himself. As late as October 18, 
1913, eight years after the inauguration of the Duma, the Tsar 
wrote to Maklakov, then Minister of the Interior : 
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I consider it necessary to discuss immediately the clause in the Duma’s 
constitution which provides that Bills should be abandoned, whenever the 
assent of the Duma is not received for amendments voted by the Imperial 
Council. This provision is senseless, since we have no constitution.* 


A tragic misunderstanding thus divorced the Tsar from the 
representatives of the nation, and broke the only link with the 
throne—the bureaucracy, that organised body of opinion which, 
however badly, was the spokesman of the aspirations of the 
country. The appeal of the Minister of War to convene an 
extraordinary council was both logically and juridically justified, 
No hope could be entertained of saving the country and the 
monarchy against the will of the sovereign. Would the Tsar 
listen to the urgent appeal of his Ministers, or would he have 
recourse to the mystical inspirations of his consort? Therein 
lay the tragedy of the problem. 

Ten days elapsed, however, without any decision being taken. 
Tsarkoe Selo remained as silent and as mysterious as ever. At 
the next sitting of the Council of Ministers (July 24, 1915) the 
attack against G.H.Q. was led by Krivosheine. He had just 
received a letter from the Chief-of-Staff, General Janushkevich, 
in which the latter complained of the absence of patriotism on the 
part of the troops and demanded the publication of an Act 
granting land to those soldiers who would defend their country. 


The uncommon naivety, or more correctly, the unpardonable stupidity 
of this letter [exclaimed Krivosheine] would drive anyone to despair. The 
front is collapsing, the enemy is nearing the very heart of Russia, and 
Janushkevich’s only anxiety is to free himself from responsibility. 
Since the very first days of the war G.H.Q. began to complain of the 
indifference of the authorities at the rear and the bad supply of artillery 
and afterwards they found fault with the unfitness of the recruits sent to 
the front. When calamity threatened, G.H.Q. began to denounce the 
entire nation. Everybody is at fault save G.H.Q. It alone is blameless ; 
alone it does its duty. 


The speech of the Minister was received with unanimous indigna- 
tion. ‘ If the Chief-of-Staff thinks that heroes can be bought, he 
should be got rid of,’ exclaimed the Council with one voice. In 
winding up the debate, Sazonov, Minister of Foreign Affairs, said : 


Are we still to remain silent ? Will the Council not have the courage to 
open the eyes of those who should see? In certain circumstances, an 
excess of caution verges on crime ! 


Goremykine, unperturbed, warned the Council of Ministers, 
as he had done before, of the danger of raising the question of the 
supreme command. ‘Feelings,’ he said, ‘are running high 
against the Grand Duke in Tsarkoe Selo. It is dangerous to add 

2 Semennikov, Monarchy, p. 92. 
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fuel to the fire.’ These words seemed to convey that he had some 
private knowledge as to the Tsar’s decision. We now know that 
since June 18 he had been in touch with the Tsaritsa and was 
probably aware of the source from which she drew her inspiration, 
and of the aims of the intrigue. On that date the Tsaritsa wired 
and wrote to the Tsar : 


The nice old man Goremykine was with me for a whole hour, and we 
discussed many questions. His opinions fully coincide with mine.*® 


This letter discloses the double game played by that Minister. 
He must already have known the decision communicated by 
General Polivanov to the Council of Ministers on August 6, in the 
following terms : 


I am consciously breaking a professional secret, and also the promise 
I gave to keep the matter secret for a time. I consider it, however, my 
duty to announce to the Council that His Majesty declared to me this 
morning that he had decided to dismiss the Grand Duke and to assume the 
supreme command himself. 


The emotion created by the news was indeed great. To the 
majority of the Ministers it meant risking the very existence of 
monarchy. ‘We must protest, beseech, insist, request, in a 
word, we must use every means in our power to prevent the Tsar 
from taking this fatal step,’ declared Krivosheine. The Ministers 
one and all grasped the true significance of the decision. In fact, 


it meant the political separation of the Tsar from his servants. 
A decision of supreme importance, under the pretext that it was a 
military decision, had been taken by him without even informing 
the Cabinet. Those who advised the Tsar could not have failed 
to realise its political meaning, and in fact, as we shall see, it was 
intended to have the further effect of liberating the Tsar from the 
influence of his responsible advisers. The obvious conclusion to 
be drawn was that the Cabinet did not enjoy his confidence, and 
since it also did not possess the confidence of the Duma, resigna- 
tion was inevitable. In this conclusion all Ministers except 
Goremykine concurred. He confessed that he had known of the 
decision, but, being an old servant of the throne, he felt it his 
bounden duty to help the Tsar carry it out, and he saw no 
occasion to oppose it, the decision of the Tsar being irrevocable. 
In fact, he went a step further, and did all he could to prevent 
Ministers from persuading the Tsar to alter his mind. 

In order to appreciate the full meaning of Goremykine’s 
behaviour we must follow the progress of this intrigue as it is 
reflected in the Tsaritsa’s correspondence. The Empress had 
for several years past been unfavourably disposed to the Grand 
Duke. At the beginning of the war she had even objected to his 


3 Correspondence, vol. 3, p. 228. 
Vor. CII—No. 607 cc 
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nomination as Commander-in-Chief. On September 20, 1914 (old 
style), just after the outbreak of war, she wrote to her husband: 


He [Rasputin] is fearful lest he [the Grand Duke] be given the throne 
of P{oland] or Galicia. Gr[egory Rasputin] loves you with such jealousy 
that he cannot bear to think of N[icholas] playing any ré/e at all.‘ 


Later, when the great victories in Austria led to the hope of a 
speedy termination of the war, she started an open and personal 
campaign against the Commander-in-Chief. On January 29, 
1915, she writes : 


He [the Grand Duke] is under the influence of others, and attempts to 
assume your v6éle, which he has no right to do. . . . This should be put an 
end to. Before God and the people nobody has the right to usurp your 
powers as he is doing.§ 


Again, on April 4: 


Nf{icholas’s] position is high, but yours is still higher. Our friend 
[Rasputin] and I are furious that N[icholas] writes telegrams in the same 
style as you do. He should use simpler and more modest language.*® 


The misfortunes at the front gave her new causes to complain. 
There are several important passages on this point.. On June 17 
she wrote : 


We are not yet prepared for a constitutional Government. N[icholas] 
and Witte are responsible for the existence of the Duma, and this has 
brought you more worry than happiness. Ah! I do not like his presence 
at the great Councils when home affairs are discussed. He understands 
our country little ; he imposes his opinion by his loud voice and gestures. 
His false position makes me furious at times. . . . He has no right to 
interfere in the affairs of others. This should be putanendto. He should 
only be entrusted with the conduct of military matters, like Joffre and 
French. Nobody knows who is Emperor now. From a distance it seems 
as if N[icholas] decides everything and makes whatever changes he pleases 
and chooses the personnel. It drives me to despair.’ 


The last letter written by the Tsaritsa before the dismissal of the 
Grand Duke contains the gist of all her accusations ; it is dated 


June 25, I915. 


Thank Heaven, Russia is not a constitutional country, though these 
creatures [the Duma] attempt to have a say in affairs which do not concern 
them. ...I hate your presence at G.H.Q. There you listen to the 
advice of N[icholas], which is not and cannot be good. He has no right to 
behave as he does and to interfere in your affairs... . Ah! Things are 
not progressing as they should. That is why N[icholas] tries to keep you 
there; he wants to influence you. Can you not understand that a man 


* Correspondence, vol. 3, p. 8. 5 Ibid., p. 110. 
6 Ibid., p. 143. 7 Ibid., pp. 224-5. 
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who has turned out a traitor to the man of God [Rasputin] cannot be 
blessed and his acts cannot be good? If it is necessary that he should be 
kept at the head of the army, let it be so. All misfortunes will fall on his 
head, but it is you who will be blamed for the errors in policy, since nobody 
knows that he is reigning with you.® 





We have purposely quoted at great length from the letters of 
the Tsaritsa as they give the clue to the entire policy of the 
régime. All subsequent intrigues developed on exactly the same 
lines, the source of inspiration remaining the same. The mysti- 
cism and the perverted faith of the Tsaritsa made her subservient 
to the aims of a reckless adventurer and of his clique. She gave 
up the very semblance of resistance, and her likes and dislikes 
were governed by the greater or less intimacy of her nominees 
with Rasputin. 

The dismissal of the Grand Duke was of prime political 
importance, as it meant the removal of the last obstacle which 
lay in the way of this fatal influence. Up to that time a narrow 
circle at Court alone had been dominated by Rasputin. The 
Government had been free from any such dictation. Had it 
succeeded in retaining its freedom of action, things might have 
turned differently. The united opposition of the Council of 
Ministers might have had some result, but the last hope was 
wrecked by the attitude of Goremykine. The Empress found in 
him more than an ally: he was also an accomplice. We have 
pointed out above that from the middle of July he had been in 
touch with the Tsaritsa; but there is even more. In a letter 
dated June 16 the Tsaritsa writes: ‘I respect and love the old 
Goremykine, he is so intimate with our friend [Rasputin].’ 
Thus we see how this fatal influence had wormed itself into the 
very heart of the machine and brought demoralisation with it. 
Now we understand why the arguments used by Goremykine were 
irresistible, and all attempts to dissuade the Tsar from assuming 
the supreme command were defeated. The much-desired Council 
of Ministers was at last convened in the presence of the Tsar at 
Tsarkoe Selo, and the criminal policy of Goremykine became 
apparent. He persuaded the Tsar not to follow the advice of 
the majority of the Council. Since the dismissal of the Grand 
Duke had become known throughout the country, his retention, 
he said, would be considered a political triumph. The colleagues 
of Goremykine never forgave him these words. ‘I watched the 
Emperor,’ Sazonov said to him reproachfully on the following 
day, ‘and I saw by his face how powerfully your words roused 
his feelings.’ ‘ You touched the weak spot in the relations of the 
Tsar to the Grand Duke,’ added indignantly Samarin, the 


8 Correspondence, vol. 3, pp. 244, 245- 
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Procurator of the Holy Synod. ‘ Jealousy, and your words had a 
decisive effect on the Tsar’s determination.’ ® 

The majority of the Council of Ministers made a last and 
desperate appeal to the Emperor, in the hope that a written 
declaration might have greater weight. It is significant that 
Goremykine refused to join in this appeal, which was addressed 
to the Tsar on August 21, 1915. It was as follows : 


MERCIFUL TSAR, 

Do not blame us for the daring and sincere appeal we address to You. 
Our duty as subjects, our love for You and our Country and our conscience, 
troubled by the events which are now taking place, command us to act. 

Yesterday at the Council of Ministers, under Your Personal Presidency, 
we laid before You our unanimous request not to dismiss the Grand Duke 
Nicholas Nicholaevich from the supreme command. We fear, however, 
that Your Imperial Majesty was not pleased to grant our prayer, which 
is also, we believe, the prayer of all faithful Russia. Tsar, we venture to 
declare once more that this decision menaces the existence of Russia, 
Yourself and Your dynasty. 

At the sitting of the Council it was openly disclosed that there is a 
fundamental difference of opinion between the President of the Council 
and ourselves in regard to what is happening within the country, and the 
policy that should be adopted by the Government. Such a situation, 
never permissible, is at the present time quite fatal. 

In the circumstances we are conscious that our faith in the possibility 
of serving You and our Country with any hope of success is vanishing. 

Your Imperial Majesty’s dutiful subjects, 
PETER KHARITONOV, 
ALEXANDER KRIVOSHEINE, 
SERGEIE SAZONOV, 
PETER Bark, 
PRINCE N. SCHERBATOV, 
ALEXANDER SAMARIN, 
Count Pavut IGNATIEV, 
PRINCE VSEVOLOD SHAKHOVSKOI.!° 


The Ministers of War and Marine, unable to sign a collective 
protest, in view of their office, remonstrated verbally with the 
Tsar. 

Nothing was of any avail, however. The Tsar, embittered by 
opposition, persisted in his decision, which he carried out officially 
on August 23, I9I5. 

From a military point of view, the fears of the Ministers were 
exaggerated. Neither the Tsar nor the Grand Duke possessed 
the qualities of real military leaders. The change in leadership, 
however, meant a new Chief-of-Staff, 7.c., the shifting of the 
responsibility from General Janushkevich to General Alexeiev. 
The latter was certainly a more competent general. Events soon 


® Archiv, vol. 18, p. 95. 
10 Semennikov, Policy, pp. 87-8. 
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proved it. The German advance was arrested by the middle of 
September, and the entire front consolidated. Several great 
victories were yet in store for the Russian army, victories which 
saved Italy from a military collapse, and allowed the Russians to 
transfer the war at least partially to enemy country. 

Politically, however, the apprehensions of the Ministers were 
more than justified. On the dismissal of the Grand Duke the 
entire country rose in opposition to the sovereign. The Tsar 
failed to understand that a protest which united men and parties 
so widely different as the majority of the Council of Ministers and 
the left wing of the Duma was not merely an outburst of political 
opposition, but the sincere outcry of the entire nation expressing 
its terror at the approaching catastrophe. 

The astonishing obstinacy shown by the Tsar in this matter, 
in spite of his well-known weakness of character, still requires 
explanation. He met all advice with that polite and passive 
resistance so characteristic of him. But we find the clue to his 
conduct when we examine the letters of the Tsaritsa. 

Three causes may be ascribed to the Tsaritsa’s campaign of 
hate; the growing popularity of the Grand Duke, contempt for 
the representatives of the nation, who demanded the retention 
of the Grand Duke, and the influence of that mysterious per- 
sonality Rasputin. 

We possess no independent evidence that the Grand Duke 
ever had any plan for seizing the throne, but there is hardly any 
doubt that his growing popularity was prejudicial to the prestige 
of the Tsar. Though too weak to undertake the responsibility 
for overthrowing the reigning dynasty, the Grand Duke’s followers 
inspired awe and apprehension not only in the Tsaritsa but also 
in the Ministers themselves. The obedience shown by the Grand 
Duke in surrendering the command of the army was unexpected, 
and both the Tsar and his Ministers drew a long breath when that 
event was over. The Tsaritsa, who pursued the Grand Duke 
with relentless hatred even after his fall, was more explicit. On 
October 10, 1915, she wrote to the Tsar : 

They wanted to play an entirely different game. Our friend [Rasputin] 
has disclosed their tricks in time ; he saved you by inducing you to dismiss 
N{icholas] and to assume the supreme command yourself. From every 
side I hear rumours of their low and treacherous conduct.4 
A year later, on the eve of the Revolution (December 9, 1916), she 
repeats the words of Rasputin : 

Now the upheaval has come. If you had not dismissed N[icholas] you 
would now be falling off your throne.” 


11 Correspondence, vol. 3, p. 331. 
12 Ibid., vol. 5, pp. 172-3. 
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The Tsaritsa was not alone in having these fears. The well- 
known historian, the Grand Duke Nicholas Michailovich, wrote 
the following letter in 1916 : 


With reference to the popularity of Nicholasha, I will tell you the 
following. This popularity was cleverly prepared from Kiev by his wife. 
. . . Thanks to her exertions, it did not decline after the loss of Galicia and 
Poland, and has risen again after the victories in the Caucasus. This 
popularity is detrimental to the prestige of the throne and to the Imperial 
family ; it is intended to promote the husband of a Grand Duchess who is 
a Slav, and nota German. You know my unqualified faithfulness to your 
deceased father, Alexander III., your mother and all your family, for all 
of whom I am ready to die at any moment. I do not accept, nor will I 
ever accept any change in the dynasty."* 


Several members of the Imperial family, led by the Dowager 
Empress, were opposed to the decision of the Tsar. She recalled 
the times of Emperor Paul I., who dismissed all his faithful 
servants in the last year of his reign. ‘ The terrible fate of our 
great-grandfather was ever present in her thoughts.’* In 
the very words of the mother of the Tsar, we seem to detect 
a Court intrigue, which aimed at nothing short of the overthrow 
of the reigning branch of the Romanovs. Founded or un- 
founded, these fears only made the Tsar persevere in his decision, 
thereby creating a split in the Imperial family itself. The chance 
of using the popularity of the Grand Duke to reinforce the shaken 
authority of the throne was irretrievably lost. 

Consequent on the defeat of the army, public opinion in the 
middle of 1915 demanded the formation of a Cabinet enjoying the 
confidence of the Duma. The Tsaritsa, however, never tired of 
repeating that Russia was not a constitutional country, while the 
clamour for a responsible government still further sealed the fate 
of the Grand Duke. On hearing the news of the coming change, 
the President of the Duma made a pathetic appeal to the Emperor. 
‘ Tsar,’ he said, ‘ it is not yet too late. On my knees I beg you 
to hold your hand [to retain the Grand Duke], and to guard the 
person of the Russian Tsar and the reigning dynasty from the 
approaching catastrophe.’15 This appeal served no purpose. 
Since the advice of the majority of the Ministers was disregarded, 
and the entreaties of the Dowager Empress were ineffectual, the 
petition of the representatives of the despised Duma could not 
hope to obtain a hearing. A tragic choice had been made, and 
the divorce of the Tsar from his country was complete. A blind 
tool in the hand of a political intriguer, the Tsar had consciously 
disregarded the help offered by public opinion, the services of the 


18 Nicholas II. and the Grand Dukes, pp. 68-9. 
14 Diary of the Grand Duke Andrei Vladimirovich, pp. 73-9. 
15 Semennikov, Policy, pp. 84-5. 
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Government machine, and the advantages that could be drawn 
from the popularity of the Commander-in-Chief. 

The effect was to bring the machine to a standstill. Whatever 
work was done after that fatal date was done spasmodically by 
the deadweight of inertia. None of the great problems created 
by the war were solved, and a country which had for years 
provided Europe with grain was itself confronted with scarcity 
and want of bread. The appointment of Ministers was made 
dependent on the advice of a reckless adventurer, and one after 
the other had to leave office. Every new nomination brought a 
decline in the moral standard of the holders of office, until it 
reached its lowest depth in the nomination of Protopopov. 

A dynasty committing suicide was the immediate result of 
the Tsar’s decision. Every Minister, though incapable of assum- 
ing the responsibility of energetic action himself, knew or guessed 
the source from which the Tsar took his inspiration. 

The story of the rise and progress of Rasputin’s influence at 
the Russian Court lies beyond the scope of the present article. 
We must limit ourselves to the analysis of his influence in this 
particular episode. The reason of Rasputin’s personal animosity 
to the Grand Duke is not very clear, but need not be inquired into 
here. The Grand Duke had himself previously exploited the 
mystical disposition of the Empress for private ends. As early as 
1902 the Grand Duke Vladimir, uncle of the Tsar, considered him 
chiefly responsible for the prevailing mysticism at Court, while 
such an independent observer as Alexander Polovtsov, member of 
the Imperial Council, notes in his diary : 

A great split has been created in the Imperial family, who, after vain 
efforts to persuade the Tsar, have almost entirely turned their backs on 
him [i.e., the Tsar]. He [the Tsar] has kept on terms of intimacy with only 
two Montenegrins [meaning Militsa and Anastasia, daughters of the King 
of Montenegro, the former married to the Grand Duke Peter Nicholaevich, 
the latter to the Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholaevich] and their husbands.?* 


Since the beginning of the war the attitude of the Grand 
Duke towards Rasputin was antagonistic, and relations between 
them were broken off. The Grand Duchess, his wife, had retired 
to Kiev. The real motives, however, prompting Rasputin to 
assume the leadership of a fatal political intrigue are not yet 
clear. There is no doubt that a clique of dealers in office and 
honours of the worst kind hid behind his name, and were quite 
ready to betray their country in order to promote their personal 
interests. The real wirepullers must be sought elsewhere. 
Though no documents have as yet been published concerning 
German propaganda during the war in Russia, grave suspicion 
rests on the activities of Rasputin. 
16 Red Archiv, vol. 3, pp. 160-1. 
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Sirice the beginning of 1915, and especially after the Russian 
victories in Austria, the Germans had been making several 
attempts to induce Russia to conclude peace. A Russian lady, 
Mrs. Vasilschikov, who had remained in Austria after the war 
broke out, became the channel through which overtures were 
made. The three letters which she wrote to the Tsar in March 
and May 1915 contain the following references to the Grand Duke: 


They say here that the Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholaevich is making 
one mistake after another, and that he does not show any pity for his 
soldiers.?” 


Again, in relating a conversation with Mr. Jagov, she says : 


Une autre chose qu’on ne comprend pas ici est la condamnation a mort 
de deux officiers aviateurs, . . . changée par la grace de Votre Majesté 
& une condamnation aux travaux forcés. Ils auraient jeté des procla- 
mations, simples trucs de guerre dont on se sert, parait-il, dans toutes les 
armées.1® 


These statements, side by side with the political proposals of the 
German Minister for Foreign Affairs, are strange, but must be 
read in connexion with the text of a proclamation spread by the 
Germans, which runs as follows: 


Soldiers, in the most trying moments of his life your Tsar addresses 
you. This war was started against my will. It was caused by the intrigues 
of Nicholas Nicholaevich and his party in order to win the throne. ... 
My treacherous relative and malignant generals usurp the power granted 
me by God. I fear for my life, and am forced to do what I am told. 


This was surely an unsuccessful piece ot propaganda. The words 
of the Minister were, however, more cunning, and were intended 
to attract the attention of the Tsar to the severity with which the 
Grand Duke punished an attack against his person. On the other 
hand, the words of the proclamation bear a resemblance to 
those inspired by Rasputin. No document exists which suggests 
that the Tsar ever entertained any idea of making a separate 
peace. The political effect of the above proclamation, however, 
was immense, and went beyond the expectations of the enemy. 
The blindness of the Tsaritsa, the complicity of the Prime 
Minister, and the treachery of an adventurer succeeded where 
the combined military forces of the enemy had failed : 


I remember so well the occurrence ; when I was standing in front of 
the great icon of the Saviour in the large church upstairs, an inner voice 
seemed to persuade me to take a definite decision and to write without 
delay to N[icholas] quite independently of what our friend [Rasputin] had 
told me.?* 


17 Semennikov, Policy, p. 18. 
18 Ibid., App. 
19 Correspondence, vol. 4, p. 406, 
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In these words the Emperor recalled these fateful days a year 
after. 


At last you show yourself a real autocrat without whom Russia cannot 
exist. . . . This will be a brilliant page in the history of your reign and of 
Russia—the story of these weeks and days. God, Who is beside you and 
just, will save the country and the throne.*°® 


These words, written by the Tsaritsa to her husband, re-echo with 
tragic irony to-day. The victory was a victory of the Tsaritsa, but 
it meant the ruin of the country and the suicide of the throne. 


C. HAGBERG WRIGHT. 


20 Correspondence, vol. 3, p. 252. 
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LOCKHART’S TREATMENT OF SCOTT’S 
LETTERS 


I 


Str WALTER Scott died in 1832, but he still lives in his most vital 
works, and Scotland’s valiant knight of the pen is for ever en- 
shrined in one of the two greatest biographies in the English 
language—a work which is inseparably linked with Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson. In the seven volumes of the Memoirs of the Life 
of Sir Walter Scott, which were published in 1837-38, Lockhart 
made extensive use of the voluminous correspondence of his 
famous father-in-law. In 1839 a second edition appeared in ten 
volumes, the additions consisting chiefly of footnotes. In 1848 
Cadell issued an abridged edition in two volumes, the preparation 
of which Lockhart had undertaken as part of the bargain 
under which that publisher advanced nearly 30,000/. for a final 
settlement of Scott’s financial liabilities. Lockhart writes: ‘ If 
I had consulted my own feelings I should have been more 
willing to produce an enlarged edition.’ In this abridgment 
he inserted names and details which do not appear in the 
larger work. 

In none of these editions, nor in the subsequent re-issues, did 
Lockhart amend the text of any of the many letters incorporated 
in the biography, and for ninety years its authenticity has been 
unquestioned. For the best of reasons—non-access to the manu- 
scripts—Lockhart’s literary misdemeanours remain unsuspected, 
and there has been no hint of text tampering until I ventured the 
suggestion, but without enlarging on the subject, in an article in 
the second number of the Sir Walter Scott Quarterly. 

The original manuscripts were still preserved at Abbotsford 
when Andrew Lang had the use of them in writing his Life and 
Letters of John Gibson Lockhart, published in two handsome 
volumes in 1897. Lang could not have handled the Scott manu- 
scripts without discovering the unwarrantable liberties that 
Lockhart had taken with these originals in his Life of Scott, but 
the biography of Lockhart betrays no such knowledge. Indeed, 
Lang too was far from innocent of tampering, and he does 
not encourage further critical examination of Scott’s original 
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letters. He does not put his taboo on such investigation in the 
Lockhart volumes, but in the preface of his Sir Walter Scott, 1906, 
he says : 


This volume differs from its excellent predecessors by the late Mr. 
Hutton and by Mr. Saintsbury in being the work of one who comes from 
Sir Walter’s own countryside, and has worked over much of his historical 
ground, and over most of the MS. materials which were handled by Lock- 
hart. The late regretted Mr. David Carnegie, after twice crossing the 
Australian desert, summed up his results in the saying that no explorer 
need go thither again. The Abbotsford MSS. are not a desert, but Lock- 
hart has omitted nothing in them which is of value, nothing which bore 
essentially on his theme. No explorer need go thither again, save to 
confirm his appreciation of the merits of Lockhart’s work. 


This was not very encouraging to one who had the privilege of 
access to the very manuscripts handled by Lang, but I am natur- 
ally sceptical of authorities, for reasons many times multiplied. 
Literary tradition assigns to poets an inherent ‘ licence’ which is 
the divine right of bards and versifiers, but some of the early 
nineteenth century editors seem to have had pirate chests full of 
‘indulgences.’ The liberties taken by some biographers in 
printing letters constitute a faith-destroying crime. For instance, 
the value of the text of the letters included by Dr. Currie in the 
first collected edition of the Works of Robert Burns is on a par 
with the worth of ‘ Willie Wastle’s wife,’ of whom the poet sang 
‘I wadna gie a button for her.’ Reference to original manuscripts 
has so often proved the absolute unreliability of Currie that, 
where such holographs are not forthcoming, case-hardened 
literary sceptics can have no faith that the words printed by 
Currie over the name of Burns are what the poet penned. 

It is an editor’s privilege to edit, but in the old days when 
textual purity had not been exalted as a literary virtue, adding, 
suppressing, and improving were much-exercised functions. What 
in a former article (August 1926) dealing with Charlotte Bronté’s 
text of Emily’s poems was labelled ‘ Altermania’ seems to have 
been a most infectious editorial disease. Gifford made such altera- 
tions in some of the contributions sent to the Quarterly Review that 
sometimes the writers could scarcely recognise their own articles, 
and on one occasion when some of Croker’s interpolations were 
inserted into an article by Lord Mahon the historian in self- 
defence separately published the original article. After Gifford’s 
retirement Southey wrote to John Murray in these terms : 


No future editor, be he who he may, must expect to exercise the same 
discretion over my papers which Mr, Gifford has done. I will at any time 
curtail what may be deemed too long, and consider any objection that may 
be made, with a disposition to defer to them when it can be done without 
sacrificing my own judgment upon points which may seem to me important. 
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But my age and (I may add without arrogance) the rank which I hold in 
literature entitle me to say that I will never again write under the correction 
of any one. 


In spite of this declaration Southey continued to suffer the 
same mortification when Lockhart took over the editorship of 
the Quarterly Review, and the only satisfaction he could get was 
to insist on having proofs as per his manuscript. Lang says: 


Charges, which have some truth in them, represent Lockhart as making, 
or permitting to be made, unwelcome or sarcastic interpolations in the 
articles of contributors, The custom was traditional, and Jeffrey in the 
Edinburgh Review, had interpolated contributions as freely as Rhapsodists 
are supposed to have interpolated the Ikiad. 


No doubt the habit of ‘ improving ’ the writings of others became 
chronic with Lockhart through his wielding of the pontific blue 
pencil inherited from Gifford. 

From its inception Scott was a contributor to the Quarterly, 
and in an unpublished letter written to Lockhart on December 29, 
1825, he delivers himself thus : 


I send you a few sentences as you desire. Unluckily I had 
not brought the book here. But you know I care least of all 
human beings about the fate of my lucubrations, so use or 
reject them, or cut and quarter them at pleasure—they are 
just of consequence so far as they can be useful—not a jot 


farther. 


In another unpublished letter of May 14, 1826—the day before 
Lady Scott’s death—Sir Walter wrote : 


I send you the conclusion of the article. It is too long but 
you can use the scissors as freely as you like. I cannot even 
trail over the last pages as I have much in hand. If you can 
send me proofs it will be a great favour for scarce any one can 
read my hand now-a-days, and they make nonsense or what 
is worse bad sense. 


When Lockhart incorporated so many of Scott’s letters into 
the famous Life he deviated from strict literary honesty by 
tampering ad lib. with the text of the correspondence. Possibly 
he felt entitled to exercise such liberties because of the permission 
Scott gave him to ‘ cut and quarter ’ in these and other passages, 
but a biographer doing violence to the text of the letters of a 
departed author is quite a different matter from an editor legiti- 
mately retouching the work of his contributors. 


II 


Seven volumes of the Scott letters from which Lockhart made 
the bulk of his selection, and which were in later years handled by 
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Andrew Lang at Abbotsford, are now in the magnificent Honresfeld 
Collection of Sir Alfred James Law, by whose kind permission I 
am enabled to print for the first time the authentic texts which 
follow. For the present we will confine ourselves to the com- 
paratively few epistles included in the Life which Scott wrote to 
Lockhart, concentrating specially upon those which can be col- 
lated with the original holographs, of which there are altogether 
eighty-nine in the two Scott-Lockhart volumes in the Honresfeld 
Library. 

Lockhart’s treatment of the letters varied considerably. For 
the convenience of readers we enclose his omissions in brackets 
and print words which are not in the manuscripts in small capi- 
tals. The first letter written to himself is one dated April 1, 1819, 
which he introduces in a footnote (1837, iv. 245). His first trivial 
offence occurs in this passage: ‘ It was quite time, for THOUGH 
the Doctors say the disease is not dangerous, yet I could not have 
endured six days more agony.’ To-day we would put the word so 
obviously omitted by Scott in square brackets. The next intro- 
duces a sin of omission : ‘ I suppose THAT this mysterious missive 
alludes to the plan about Allan’s pictures, and at any rate I hope 
you will [take the trouble to] act for me.’ Further on Scott 
wrote: ‘I have much to say to you [about Dr. Morris, being 
delighted with his proposal of publishing his tour]. Should you 
spare me a day [as you promised], about the end of next week, I 
trust you will find me pretty bobbish.’ 

Dr. Morris was the character who freely criticised the notables 
of Edinburgh in Lockhart’s three volumes entitled Peter’s Letters 
to his Kinsfolk. In cutting out the allusion to Dr. Morris Lock- 
hart tied up the bleeding end of the passage by inserting the 
word ‘ AND’ and running it into the next sentence. As printed the 
letter stops with the word ‘ bobbish’ and the initials ‘W.S.’ No 
indication of an omitted passage is given. The letter should be 
signed in full and concludes in the manuscript as follows : 


[The Blucher brings you out, and takes you back with the 
utmost convenience possible, being almost as convenient to 
Abbotsford as the Field Marshall to Europe. I want to give 
you the advantage of some of my experiences respecting the 
state of our Scotch literature about twenty-five years since.] 

Always yours affectionately, 
W[ALTER] S[coTt.] 


Instead of a date Scott wrote ‘ Abbotsford, Monday,’ on the 
next of these letters used by Lockhart, who dates it July 19, 
1819, which may be correct, as that was a Monday. However, 
as it is postmarked ‘ July 28’ the probability is that the letter 
was written on July 26. It is addressed to Edinburgh, where it 
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has been redirected to ‘ Carnbroe, Holytown.’ Lockhart mis- 
spelled this well-known Lanarkshire parish, and in all editions it is 
printed ‘ Hollytown.’ In this case he followed Scott’s holograph 
fairly well, but as he omitted two words and altered another, his 
text is not quite accurate. 

The third of the Scott-Lockhart series of letters to be found in 
the famous Biography was written by Sir Walter from ‘96 
Piccadilly ’ [London] and is dated March 30 [1820]. It deals 
with the candidature of John Wilson (‘ Christopher North’) for 
the chair of Moral Philosophy in Edinburgh University. Scott 
wrote ‘. . . so far as good wishes will do here I think he will be 
successful.’ For the words italicised Lockhart printed ‘ here can 
do.’ In another sentence he changed ‘ he may blow’ into ‘he 
can blow.’ Alluding to one of his old schoolfellows, a grocer in a 
large way of business, a leading Edinburgh Bailie, Scott wrote : 
‘ If my wife canvasses him she may do some good [on the man of 
cheese and sweetmeats],’ The last seven words were discreetly 
omitted from the printed version, and in those days editors 
seldom troubled to indicate such suppressions. 

Next in sequence in the Life come a billet in verse and a 
poetical epistle written by Scott to his son-in-law, but as the 
originals of these are not included in the Abbotsford-Honresfeld 
volumes we pass on to a letter of which Lockhart corrupted the 
text.so badly that it is advisable to print it im extenso. Here is 
the letter now first published correctly and in full on the authority 
of Scott’s own holograph : 


SiR WALTER ScoTT TO JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART 
My dear Lockhart 

I have both your packets. Pash in Scotch undoubtedly 
signifies head, especially the head of a large dog or calf—My 
muckle pash. I will make the entry on the proof. I have been 
quite well since my attack, only for some time very down- 
hearted with the calomel—another nasty stuff they call 
hyoscyamus—and to say truth, the silence of my own house- 
hold which used to be so merry at this time. Latterly we had 
a visit from the Skenes—Matthews and his son, and Scrope— 
they all left us on Friday. 

I enclose the article on Pepys. It is totally uncorrected, 
so I wish of course much to see it in proof if possible, as it 
must be dreadful inaccurate ; the opiate was busy with my 
brain when the beginning was written, and as James Ballan- 
tyne complains dreadfully, so will your printer I think. The 
subject is like a good sirloin, which requires only to be basted 
with its own drippings. I had little trouble of research or 
reference. Perhaps I have made it too long, or introduced too 
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many extracts—if so, use the pruning-knife, hedgebill, or axe, 
ad libitum. You know I don’t care a curse about what I 
write or what becomes of it. 

I thought it right to give Sophia a little paternal caution 
about engaging again with a pet doctor, which next to a pet 
parson is an abomination. The one would have you believe 
you cannot preserve your health, the other kind you cannot 
save your soul, without his assistance, and yet folks die and 
are damned all the same, or perhaps somewhat the sooner. 
Besides if she adopts Fergusson she is to consider that he is a 
young gay man, and in this censorious world where you now 
live he cannot properly come in the place which Ross used to 
hold in her estimation. I think this Doctor-loving is Sophia’s 
most marked foible. I have told her so, and now you must 
look to it a little yourself, both on your account and hers. 

There has been bitter weather—the thermometer was 
yesterday at 8} at ten a.m. and to-day at twelve. It has 
been always good for walking however, so I yoked myself, so 
to speak, to Tom Purdie, and he drag’d me by highways and 
byways about three miles through the snow. 

To-morrow, snow permitting, we get into Edinburgh ; 
meantime you can expect no news from this place. I saw poor 
Chiefswood the other day. It will be necessary for you to 
settle whether James stays or not and let ‘Mr. Laidlaw know. 
Said Cock-a-pistol sends his humble remembrances. Com- 
mend me a thousand times to the magnanimous Johnie. Iam 
happy to hear his new accoutrements sit well, and will live in 
hope he will not greatly miss Marian and the Red cow. Fare- 
well my dear Lockhart. Never trouble yourself about writing, 
tor you have, I suspect, enough of that upon hand. I am 
constantly expecting to see the Representative. 

Pardon me sending you such an uncombed, unwashed 
thing as the enclosed. I really cannot see now-a-days to read 
my own hand, so bad are my eyes or my fingers become. 

Abbotsford Always yours affectionately, 
16 January [1826] WALTER SCOTT. 


Lockhart, who had recently gone to London to edit the 
Quarterly Review, misdated this letter 15th, though Scott’s ‘ 16’ 
is unmistakable. It will be noted that Sir Walter again expresses 
his indifference to the most drastic editorial slashing of his manu- 
script articles, and it seems that his son-in-law interpreted this 
reiterated permission to cut and carve in a manner altogether too 
far-reaching, for later on, in his capacity of biographer, he acted 
on the assumption that he was entitled to edit Scott’s letters 
with ‘ pruning-knife, hedgebill, or axe.’ His text of ‘the letter 
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under consideration is to be found in the first edition of Scott’s 
Life (1837, vi. 215) or in any unabridged issue, such as Black’s 
Popular Edition, 1893, p. 601. The printed version is quite 
unreliable. It is impossible to tabulate all its deficiencies, but 
here are some of the outstanding demerits :—Of the five sentencesin 
the first paragraph only the first and fourth were printed, and the 
word ‘time’ was altered to ‘season.’ The second paragraph 
follows the original in the main, but in the reference to Ballan- 
tyne ‘ wofully ’ was substituted for Scott’s ‘ dreadfully.’ Of the 
interesting third paragraph not a word was suffered to emerge, 
and in this instance one could scarcely blame Lockhart for the 
omission of the pungent allusion to ‘ pet doctors,’ seeing it was 
inseparably interwoven with Mrs. Lockhart’s partiality for the 
tribe. A few asterisks would have met the situation. Why the 
next paragraph about Scott’s walk with Tom Purdie through the 
snow should have been cut out passes comprehension, unless it be 
that Lockhart took such liberties with manuscripts from force of 
habit. The fifth paragraph was so mauled about and recon- 
structed that it is like Willie Gaw’s skate,—‘ past redemption,’ 
and one can only recommend the comparison of the printed 
travesty of the text with the authentic version here given. 

The next letter written by Scott to Lockhart and included in 
the Life is dated January 26, 1826. It deals with the financial 
disaster which overshadowed the remaining years of Sir Walter's 
career. Lockhart’s text (1837, vi. 216) does not dovetail with the 
original holograph, as will be seen by the following passages 
which were printed minus the words in brackets : 

(a) 

. supposing that Constable and Co. and Hurst and 
Robinson do not [re]pay [me] a penny [of upwards of 30,000/. 
which] they owe me [on which I must hang for them], my old 
age will be far from destitute. 

(6) 

. with ordinary management their affairs will turn out 
favourably [if they are left under their own management and 
brought to market quietly]. 

(c) 

There is but one way in such cases. 

[You will of course see I have taken my ground, which is to 
put my affairs for the present into the hands of John Gibson 
till they are redd! out. Ihave the means to lay down 15,000l., 
which but for circumstances should have been twenty thou- 
sand, which J. B. and I had prepared if these two great houses 
could have carried on their own concerns. ] 

2 Scots for ‘ put in order.’ 
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(@) 

. . . what: I could have done better [in 1806] ,excluded 
from the bar by [being a clerk of Session], and [deprived of] 
all [emolument] for six years by my colleague’s prolonged 
life. Literature was not then what poor Constable has made 
it, and with my little capital [of 2000/. or 2500/. of principal] I 
was too glad to make commercially the means of supporting 
my family. 


(e) 

. . . I believe he was only sanguine [but he got about 
70001. from me under the idea that the support would carry 
him through. Various things gave me good security for that] 
and other sums. [Indeed] the upshot is just [on] what 
H. & R. and Constable may be able to pay me. 


Besides these and other omissions Lockhart is responsible for 
numerous alterations, but the most curious trick he played on his 
readers was to print this sentence at the end of the letter : 


How glad I am fortune carried you to London before these reverses 
happened, as they would have embittered parting, and made it resemble 
the boat leaving the sinking ship. 


No such words are to be found in the original, but they do 
occur in the very next of the Scott-Lockhart epistles—a letter 
which, with the exception of this strangely misplaced sample, was 
not published in the biography. 


III 


In the seventh volume of Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott 
. 29) there is a letter printed thus : 


To J. G. Lockhart, Esq., Wimbledon. 

. .. Your letter has given me the vertigo—my head 
turns round like a chariot-wheel, and I am on the point of 
asking 

‘Why, how now? Am I Giles, or am I not ?’ 


The Duke of Wellington out ?—bad news at home, and worse 
abroad. Lord Anglesea in his situation ?—does not much 
mend the matter. Duke of Clarence in the Navy ?—wild 
work. Lord Melville, I suppose, falls of course—perhaps 
cum toté sequeld, about which sequeld, unless Sir W. Rae and 
the Solicitor, I care little. The whole is glamour to one who 
reads no papers, and has none to read. I must get one, 
though, if this work is to go on, for it is quite bursting in 
ignorance. Canning is haughty and prejudiced—but, I think, 
Vor. CII—No. 607 DD 
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honourable as well as able—nous verrons. I fear Croker will 
shake, and heartily sorry I should feel for that. . . . 


Readers will get some idea of Lockhart’s mangling methods of 
handling Scott’s correspondence if they compare the above with 
the authentic text taken from Sir Walter’s original epistle which 
has never before been printed in full. 


My dear Lockhart 

Your letter has given me the Vertigo—My head turns 
round like a chariot wheel and I am on the point of asking 

‘Why how now! am I Giles or am I not?’ The Duke of 
Wellington out ?—bad news at home and worse abroad. Ld. 
Anglesea in his situation ?—does not much mend the matter. 
Duke of Clarence in the Navy ?—wild work. I fear little 
Croker will shake and I should be heartily sorry for it. Lord 
Melville I suppose falls of course—perhaps cum tota sequela 
about which unless Sir William and the Solicitor I care little. 
But I daresay the former will swim to shore on a judge’s 
cushion. 

Hey day, Hey day, 
I know not what to think or what to say. 


The whole is a state of glamour to one who reads no papers 
and has none to read. I must get one though if this work is 
to go on, for it is quite trusting in ignorance. 

I am glad Canning has behaved like a gentleman in your 
matter. He is haughty and prejudiced but I think honourable 
as well as able—nous verrons. I did not write to him in any 
conciliatory tone, but such as I was entitled to hold, I am 
not obliged to him, and perhaps—but it is as well [to] say 
nothing more about it. If he really wishes to serve you the 
means must be amply in his hands. I think he will use them 
after such an overture as that by Mr. Bowen, for a voluntary 
pledge is usually valued. It may be true the crisis may have 
had some effect, yet I think any communication till he was 
certain he was the man of power would have been premature. 
He should have been one thing or other before he spoke. To 
bespeak friends while im dubio would not have looked so well. 

I have little to tell you in reply to so much serious and 
interesting news save that Napoleon hurries me like a bottle 
tied to a cur’s tail. We live here as in a cloister, only Mr. 
Bambridge means to give a fete and fireworks to-morrow 
night—the fireworks by Captain Burchard, a Will Wimble 
sort of fishing friend of his. I shall take care to keep my 
distance, remembering an exhibition of my own, when in 
early youth I meddled with such kickshaws My fireworks 
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went off with great applause till an unhappy and ill-com- 
pounded rocket took a lateral and Congreve direction, did 
some hurt and spread so much alarm that I never after could 
collect a company of spectators, the folks growing timbersome, 
so gave up my trade of fireworker in ordinary for George’s 
Square. 

My kindest love to Sophia, little Johnie whom I long to see, 
and baby. 

Abbotsford, Always Yours 
16 April [1827] WALTER SCOTT. 


Andrew Lang printed the conclusion of this letter from ‘I 
have little to tell’ in his Life of Lockhart (vol. ii., p. 16), but he 
does not connect it with the portion previously printed, nor does 
he draw attention to the obvious mishandling of the manuscript, 
though Lockhart’s shortcomings in this respect can hardly have 
been unknown to his biographer. 

We now come to one of the most remarkable instances of 
mutilation and concoction done by the tampering hand of John 
Gibson Lockhart. To show the full extent and nature of the 
unpardonable liberties taken by the biographer with the text of 
this letter we must print in full the version which for ninety years 
has been accepted as what Scott wrote, and then his actual letter 
verbatim et literatum from the manuscript. This is Lockhart’s 
text (1838, vii., 30) : 

To J. G. Lockhart, Esq. 

April 26. 

. . . The news you send is certainly the most wonderful of 
my time, in a party point of view, especially as I can’t but 
think all has turned on personal likings and dislikings. I hope 
they won’t let in the Whigs at the breach, for I suppose, if 
Lansdowne come in, he must be admitted with a tail on, and 
Lauderdale will have the weight in Scotland. How our tough 
Tories may like that, I wot not; but they will do much to 
keep the key of the corn-chest within reach. The Advocate 
has not used me extremely kindly, but I shall be sorry if he 
suffers in this State tempest. For me, I shall remain, like the 


Lilliputian poet— In amaze—Lost I gaze ’—or rather as 
some other bard sings— 


‘So folks beholding at a distance 
Seven men flung out a casement, 
They never stir to their assistance, 
But just afford them their amazement.’ 
—You ask why the wheels of Napoleon tarry; not by my 
fault, I swear ; 
DD2 
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‘ We daily are jogging, 
While whistling and flogging, 
While whistling and flogging, 
The coachman drives on, 
With a hey hoy, gee up gee ho,’ &c, &c. &c. 


To use a more classical simile— 


‘ Wilds immeasurably spread 
Seem lengthening as I go.’ 


I have just got some very curious papers from Sweden. I have 
wrought myself blind between writing and collating, and, 
except about three or four hours for food and exercise, I have 
not till to-day devauled from my task .... 


O, Bony, I'll owe you a curse, if Hereafter 
To my vision your tyrannous spectre shall show, 
But I doubt you'll be pinned on old Nick’s reddest 
rafter, 
While the vulgar of Tophet howl back from below... . 


I shall, however, displease Ultras such as Croker, on the sub- 
ject of Bony, who was certainly a great man, though far from a 
good king. But the stupidest Roitelet in Europe has his 
ambition and selfishness, and where will you find his talents ? 
I own I think Ultra-writing only disgusts people, unless it is 
in the way of a downright invective, and that in history you 
had much better keep the safe side, and avoid colouring too 
highly. After all, I suspect, were Croker in presence of Bony 
to-morrow, he might exclaim, as Captain T. did at one of the 
Elba levees, ‘ Well, Bony’s a d——d good fellow after all.’ 


The original letter has no date or postmark, but it is docketed 
‘ April 1827.’ Here it is correctly printed for the first time : 


My dear Lockhart 

Enfin I send you John Home, and will go on with the 
hunting thing when I have finished some thing or other for 
Gillies, poor thing. The news you send me is certainly the 
most wonderful of any here in a party point of view, specially 
since it seems to turn chiefly on personal likings and dis- 
likings. I hope they will not let in the Whigs at the breach 
for I suppose if Lansdowne came in he must be admitted cum 
sequela sum and Lauderdale will have the weight in Scotland. 
How our tough Tories may like that I wot not, but they will 
do much to keep the key of the cornchest within their reach. 
The advocate has not used me extremely kindly. But I shall 
be very sorry if he suffers in this State-tempest. As for me I 
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remain, like the Lilliputian poet, ‘ In amaze—Lost I gaze ’— 
or rather as some other bard sings 
So folks beholding at a distance 
Seven men flung out a casement, 
They never stir to their assistance 
But just afford them their amazement. 


I hope you talk over your prospects in this new world with 
that worthy and trusty and true old English Bulldog, Wright. 
He is like to give you good advice ‘ For look you Sir you must 
stir a little.’ Croker I think will be of service if he can. How 
the Devil he brought in Lord Hereford beats my compre- 
hension but it seems to be so, for I see John Bull is trimming 
his sails in the last number. In the former he had a holy 
horror of a Canning Administration ; now it is ‘stand by 
sheets and tack’; next will be ‘ Helm a Lee and about she 
goes.” 

Lord Melville comes down here, it is said, in a few weeks. 
If we have a new election how will the Mighty be fallen. 

In the midst of all this I must not forget Charles. I 
would rather have him settled. Can you give me any hint 
that would be useful? You are aware, strictly inter. nos, that 
my interest lies Windsor ways, but the art is to know how 
the lever should be applied. 

Love to Sophia. I have got the furnished house which I 


had during winter, so I can give Sophia a bed as often as she 
likes to come to Edinr from her sousing quarters. 

Napoleon must be soon out now, but I have got some 
curious papers from Sweden only yesterday which require 
needful perusal. 


Yours ever 
Abbotsford. WALTER SCOTT. 


I see you have the merry Knight. His brother Jack is no 
killer. He put me to extremity by a dreadful long visit the 
other day, which was employed in telling the most formidable 
stories. I have heard of people who began at the right end of 
a thing, and people who preferred commencing at the wrong, 
but I‘never heard any but J. F. who began in the middle and 
told backwards and forwards at the same time. He tells a 
story more in the manner of a terrier worrying a rat than any- 
thing else. Now he seems choking upon, now he lets it go, and 
has it to catch again, &c. &c. Two days since we had a foot 
deep of snow in the courtyard, and still the ground [is] like a 
ragged shirt worn thin, three parts white. Rare wellcome for 
the Lambs. You know you can ‘ dumple ’ the enclosed as you 
list. 
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Here and there will be found pieces of the curious literary 
hash which Lockhart ‘ dumpled ’ and published, as we have seen 
in the form of a letter from Scott to himself. He garbled the text 
almost beyond recognition, and’ indeed printed, as one letter, 
jumbled-up extracts from two epistles. He even went farther, 
for the lines beginning ‘ O, Bony I’ll owe you a curse ’ are not to 
be found in either of the two manuscripts he mangled in such 
lamentable fashion. This is the second letter (never before cor- 
rectly and fully published) into which the biographer dipped 
for the composite faked epistle which he fathered on the Laird 
of Abbotsford. 


SIR WALTER ScoTT TO JoHN GIBSON LOCKHART 


My dear Lockhart 

I have your very kind letter and am much obliged by the 
good news you send me about Croker’s approbation. I know we 
differ greatly, but he is an wltva on the subject of Bony, who 
was certainly a great man though far from a good man and 
farther from a good King. But the stupidest Roitelet in 
Europe has his ambition and selfishness, and where will you 
find his talents I own I think ultra writing only disgusts 
people, unless it is in the way of a downright invective, and 
that in history you had much better keep the safe side and 
avoid colouring too highly. After all I suspect were we in 
presence of Bony to-morrow we might exclaim as Capt. 
Towers (?) did at one of the Elba levees, ‘ Well—Boney’s a 
d——d good fellow after all.’ As for Canning, like you, I 
expect nothing from any thing which I have said, nor have I 
written to him in a line as if I did. The quarrel is a pretty 
quarrel as it stands, as Sir Lucius says. 

You ask why the wheels of Napoleon tarry—not by my 
fault I am sure. 


We daily are jogging, 
While whistling and flogging, 
While whistling and flogging, 
The coachman drives on. 
With a hey hoy, Gee up Gee ho, &c. &c. &c. 


To use a more classical simile— 


Vales immeasurably spread 
Seem lengthening as I go. 


I have wrought myself blind every night between writing and 
collating, and except about three or four hours for food and 
exercise I have not till to-day devaled from my task. Ten days 
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I think will put all out of my hands—when into those of the 
printer, God in Heaven knows. 

Of course every arrangement for the summer must give 
way to poor Johnie’s health. Gillies writes well of him, but 
is no great judge I suppose. I must finish an article for him, 
which I doubt will be a poor one. I fear his undertaking, 
excellent as the scheme is, will totally fail under his helpless 
management. 

I hope my concerns are clearing up a little to windward. 
By fine scribbling I have realised more than 17,000/., which I 
take to be a higher remuneration than ever was made to a 
literary manur [manufacturer] in the same period. Could that 
go on I would clear myself with a wet finger, but it is much to 
have done what is done. Altogether there will be about 
35,0007, to divide at Whitsunday, but some unreasonable 
claims of Constable’s creditors must be first settled. They are 
at arbitration before Lord Newton, and cannot I think cut 
deep in the above sum. 

We have been putting the garden at Chiefswood in order. 
The Lamb (as in She stoops to conquer) has been outrageous 
this half-year. I doubt I must get Johnie another and more 
tractable play fellow. Marian is running in the haugh like a 
black Newfoundland dog. 

Thanks for your politics. I have little chance to hear 
them but through [you.] It is a bustling world but I live far 
out of it. 

I do not know which of my bad parts, as Benedict says, the 
Royal Society of Literature have fallen in love with me for, 
or whether it is for the whole politic state of evil—but now comes 
an official communication to tell me it is for my whole bodily 
Balaam. 

You must attend and take the medal for me. I will write 
of course a proper answer, but you must pay some smart 
touch and go compliments at the reception. I wish anything 
could be done with the Gaffers or Gammers of literature on 
behalf of Hogg, who is like I fear to need it more than ever, 
and is besides as headstrong as any of his four-footed name- 
sakes. He might make a good thing of the farm even yet, 
if he would let it lie in grass instead of keeping three ploughs 
and six horses to raise corn on the top of Mount Bengerlaw 
I will do any thing for him except becoming myself one of the 
Cuddies. 

I have some curious untouched matter respecting Burns 
which I send you inclosed. I hope you will go on with that 
piece of Biography. 

I enclose a letter from Mr. Catterwawl, or whatever his 
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name is, and have promised that you shall attend on my part, 
time and place within mentioned, so 


Follow this Lord and see you mock him not. 


My article on Home is finished, all but the Rebellion part, 

and will reach you presently. 
Abbotsford Yours truly 
ro April [1827] WALTER Scott. 

Kindest Love to Sophia, Johnie, and little Walter. I shall 
certainly take your hint of converting the medal of the 
Honertficatudinitatibus into something useful. Anne seems to 
wish a substantial bread-basket for dinner or to hold rolls for 
breakfast. Sophia will know best and may make some 
enquiry when in London. For my part I should like a salver 
as well. 


Close comparison of these two letters with the ‘ thing of shreds 
and patches ’ which Lockhart contrived from them and printed as 
‘one’ of Scott’s epistles is well worth while, and must destroy 
the last vestige of faith in Lockhart’s text of the voluminous cor- 
respondence of Sir Walter Scott. Comments could be multiplied, 
but I leave readers to be their own commentators, restricting 
myself to the observation that the tricky twist by which Lockhart 
switched the imputed onus of calling Napoleon ‘a d——d good 
fellow after all’ on to Croker was a most contemptible piece of 
editorial tampering. Lang quoted from both letters, but if he 
realised their import—and I cannot think otherwise—he breathed 
no hint of the literary misdemeanours of the subject of his bio- 
graphy. 

The next letter written by Scott to his son-in-law is dated 
‘ Abbotsford, May 10, 1827,’ in the Life, but the manuscript itself 
‘is undated. It was printed (vol. vii., 1838, p. 31) minus the 
opening, but as on this occasion the omission was indicated in the 
orthodox manner, no fault can be found on that score. The 
printed text of the letter begins, ‘ To speak seriously of these 
political movements, I cannot say that I approve of the dissi- 
dents.’ The first seven words have no manuscript authority, and 
were evidently interpolated by Lockhart to indicate the nature of 
the omitted passage. Even as printed it is a long letter, but 
Lockhart’s version is absolutely untrustworthy and requires con- 
siderable correction. It ends with: ‘ I do not think Canning can 
rely on his Whig confederates, and some door of reconciliation 
may open itself as unexpectedly as the present confusion has 
arisen.’ 

Without indicating the fact, Lockhart cut out the final 
portion of this letter which is now printed for the first time. It 
continues i 
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The upshot of all this is that I think no wise and con- 
siderate person would either act well in attacking the present 
Administration or in pledging himself to its support beyond 
those public measures of which his own principles led him to 
approve. 

Our correspondence with Canning renders your. own 
situation a matter of some difficulty. Things have greatly 
changed since I recommended you to his attention, and 
frankly, if they had stood as they do now I should not have 
hampered you or myself by such a recommendation. At that 
time who could have foreseen the illness of Lord Liverpool, 
still more, who could have foreseen its alarming consequence. 
It may be that Canning will think no more of it, and perhaps 
it would not be the worst thing that could happen. 

If however any offer of a situation should be made you, 
otherwise acceptable, I think you should qualify your accept- 
ance with a frank declaration of your own sentiments as a 
moderate tory who may be justified in supposing that a 
Ministry composed as the present threatens to be, may lean 
to measures which you cannot vindicate or approve, and 
therefore that you must be understood, before laying yourself 
under a personal obligation, to reserve your right of with- 
holding your support or expressing your disapprobation, 
should your duty as a public journalist render this necessary. 
I think something of this kind may be necessary to keep you 
Rectus in Curia. In the meantime I would commit myself no 
way pro or con until called on to do so, but quietly wait the 
event. 

If such an explanation should be necessary, which it must 
be, as your sentiments towards Canning were before referred 
to, I would make it through a more sure channel than our 
friend Croker. It is curious that these changes so like a tragedy 
are chequered with something like farce, and that the very 
pathetic drama of the Triumph of the Whigs or the Tories 
Downfall, should be varied with the humours of the right 
Honble Sir John Jackass. 

I shall be in Edinr. on Monday, where address No. 3 
Walker Street. Amidst much that is vexatious enough, it will 
be some fun to see faces and hear news. 

Love to Sophia and children. 
Yours most affectionately, 
WALTER SCOTT. 


Upon my soul I pity the Solicitor and Rae. Do what they 
will their situation is awkward. 


It was not only with letters addressed to himself that Lockhart 
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tampered, and the text of the whole mass of Scott’s family cor- 
respondence, as vouched for by the responsible writer of the 
official Biography, is more than suspect. For instance, on the 
authority of the original manuscripts, I can testify that Lockhart 
made pencilled scribblings through lengthy passages of the letters 
written by Sir Walter to his son and namesake ; and with seldom 
a hint of such excisions published the letters with these and other 
mutilations in his magnum opus. Similar liberties were taken with 
the rest of the family correspondence. 

Two remedies suggest themselves—either a new edition of the 
famous Life with the text of the letters corrected, amended, and 
supplemented in strict accordance with the Scott originals, or the 
publication of a supplementary volume devoted to the true text 
of the many letters so grievously mangled and mishandled in 
John Gibson Lockhart’s Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott. 


Davipson Cook. 





PARISH LIFE IN THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY 


AN unsightly and tattered manuscript, consisting of twenty-four 
crumbling leaves of paper, has been found in the archives of the 
Dean and Chapter of Hereford. It contains the record of an 
episcopal visitation of the parochial churches in the diocese of 
Hereford in the eighth year of Bishop Trefnant (i.e., 1397 A.D.), 
with the details of the presentments of the parishioners. The 
returns from each parish bear a close analogy to the proceedings 
in a manor court as reported in the court roll. The parishioners 
deputed to attend the visitation correspond to the jurati, or the 
homage of the court. How many they were, or how they were 
chosen, we are not told, but the citation may have specified the 
number of those who were directed to attend. Only in one case, 
that of Newland, where the Bishop of Llandaff was rector, are 
the names given, and these were fifteen. The inquiry was held 
every day, Sundays included, at centres convenient for little 
groups of parishes, from April 30 to July 5. 

As long ago as 1235; when Grosseteste became Bishop of 
Lincoln, he had drawn up a set of ‘ constitutions,’ directed to all 
the rectors, vicars and parish priests of his diocese, giving details 
of inquiries to be made as to the moral state of each parish, its 
clergy and its people. In 1251, exemplo Roberti Grossi Capitis, a 
similar inquisition was made in the diocese of Coventry and 
Lichfield.2. And two years later the bishops generally agreed to 
circulate, in all the dioceses of England, a set of sixty-seven 
questions as to the life and conversation of the clergy and laity.* 
It would seem that these inquiries, or others on the same lines, 
were still issued—though perhaps fitfully, at the option of the 
individual bishop—a century and a half later. For the present- 
ments of the parishioners in 1397, reported in a much-contracted 
Latin dress, correspond to the wording of these questions, They 
are not pleasant reading. Yet we must remember that they give 


1 Rob. Grosse. Ep. (Rolls Series), pp. 154-66. 

2 The articles of inquiry are printed in the Annals of Burton (Rolls Series), 
pp. 296-8. 

3 Ibid., pp. 307-10. 
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the shadows only, not the lights, of parochial life 530 years ago, 
The darker side of life in the fourteenth century, so fiercely 
denounced by Langland, and described with such kindly tolerance 
by Chaucer, is here detailed in all itscrudeness. The parishioners, 
who reported frankly the misdemeanours of their neighbours, 
were not sparing in their criticism of the clergy; and there is 
evidence of a much worse state of things than in the diocese of 
Exeter some little time before, a partial record of which is printed 
with the register of Bishop Grandisson. 

There are, in all, returns from 281 parishes. Of these forty- 
four report simply omnia bene ibidem. This looks, however, 
rather like a conspiracy of silence, since to one such entry has 
been added in another hand, ‘ except that the rector is inconti- 
nent with a woman who lives with him’; and to another is 
added, ‘The procurator swore that he dared not cite the 
parishioners.’ 

The returns have much to say as to the unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of the churches, and they are careful to note in each case to 
whose negligence the defect is due, whether rector or vicar or the 
parish as a whole. The commonest fault is the state of the roof 
and windows of the chancel, im defectu rectoris. The worst 
cases—in which the chancel is said to be actually in ruins— 
are usually those having religious houses as non-resident rectors, 
who, it may be, impoverished by the agricultural conditions 
of the age, did not listen with much sympathy to appeals for 
necessary outlay. Often, indeed, a priory will not appoint a 
vicar, but, retaining his ‘ portion,’ will send a monk to serve the 
church ‘ without sufficient authority, as they believe: wherefore 
they ask that the rector should exhibit his title.’ In many 
‘ churches the chancel is obscurus et tenebrosus, so that at mid- 
day divine service cannot be he d without a candle. But the 
body of the church also, or the campanile, is in equally bad 
condition, in defectu parochianorum. In one case only is it stated 
that they have made a contract for the needful repairs and have 
the money ready. In another parish the vicar promised 100 
shillings for the building of the new campanile, on which the 
parishioners pulled down the existing tower to the very ground: 
quo facto nullum denarium dedit dictus vicarius. 

The parsonage house is frequently reported to be ruinous, or 
even ad terram prostratum et tigna ejusdem vendita. For this 
there may be a more or less satisfactory explanation. For in the 
middle of the century large numbers of the clergy perished by 
the ‘ black death,’ and pluralities were the natural result ; hence 
these disused vicarages falling into ruins. In one case, at least, 
the empty manse had been turned into a brothel; and another 
had become a tavern. The holding of more than one benefice 
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perhaps explains the frequency of the notice that the vicar 
celebrates bis in die, and draws duplex salarium. 

The rector of a parish is bound to supply books—fortiforium, 
psalterium, graduale, and the like—and often vestments ; this he 
rarely does. A terrible entry under ‘ Leominster ’ says that they 
have only two books pro officio sepulturae; but ‘in time of 
pestilence there are sixteen or eighteen bodies to be buried in one 
and the same day, for which two books are not enough.’ Another 
Leominster entry says that the parish clerk cannot ring the bells 
horis debitis, ut tenetur, because the monks (with whom the 
church was shared) have taken away the keys. It was in most 
parishes customary for the clerk, vulgariter nuncupatus sexton, to 
ring 1m aurora unam pulsationem vocatam daybelle, et ignetegium * 
de nocte. He had also to carry a bell and a lighted lantern before 
the priest when he took corpus Christ to the sick. At Wollaston 
the vicar, in superpellicio, ut est moris, with bell and light, went 
through the parish with an empty pyx, ad magnum scandalum, 
faciendo populum adorare sacramentum, ubi non erat. 

On the whole the relations between the clergy and the people 
seem much less cordial than in the somewhat similar returns at 
Exeter, where the parishioners commonly speak well of their 
parsons ; and even when implying that there is some scantiness 
of learning they considerately add that ‘ he instructed them as 
well as he knew how.’ In our returns not a word is said as to 
instruction of any kind, unless it be an entry under ‘ Garway’ 
that their parochial chaplain is inhabilis ad gerendum curam 
animarum ibidem, because he does not speak Welsh, and most of 
the parishioners do not know any English. But in most of the 
returns grave charges are made against the clergy. One vicar 
absentat se per mensem even in Lent, leaving the services un- 
provided for; and another is absent im curia Romana, with no 
chaplain in charge. There has been no service for many months, 
even on festivals, in seven churches, and as many as thirty others 
report that they are sometimes left without mass for five or six 
weeks. In one such case the parishioners say that they them- 
selves expensis suis propriis had paid for one mass on Sundays. 
The rector frequently dat ecclesiam ad firmam, and sometimes he 
has given it capellano inhonesto et insufficienti. In many parishes 
the incumbent allows the fences to be broken down, and pigs and 
geese and cattle to pasture freely round the churches. At 
Leominster the vicar himself put his cows to feed in the church- 
yard, which in consequence was deturpatum ita quod vestimenta 
serica dehonestantur in processionibus. Elsewhere the basement of 
the tower is turned into a cowshed, and the rector has his corn 
threshed and winnowed in the churchyard. The vicar of Bishop’s 


* Couvre-feu = curfew. 
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Frome sells the trees in the churchyard for his own profit. Another 
breaks the branches of the trees round his church, and carries 
them off for firewood. Several parochial chaplains are stated to 
have forged the wills of parishioners, appointing themselves 
executors and administering the estate to their own advantage, 
When a chaplain moves to another parish, he usually takes with 
him a chalice, a portiforium, a superpellicium, or a couple of 
casulae, which he refuses to surrender. One chaplain carried off 
and sold three cartloads of stone, brought together by the 
parishioners for the repair of the church. 

One complaint is ominously frequent, that money which had 
been left—commonly in the form of a rentcharge—to provide for 
a lamp to hang before the altar, or to meet some other of the 
recurring expenses of the church, has been kept back or misused. 
In this matter clergy and laity alike were guilty. Even the 
cathedral chapter had not for some years supplied a lamp and 
corn for making bread at the Easter Communion, as they were 
bound to do, to a church appropriated to them ; and the bishop 
himself does not pay eighteen-pence a year due from a house he 
holds in Ledbury. 

A typical presentment is that from Eardisley. Here the vicar 
is bound by old usage to supply at his own expense a clerk to 
serve in the church and read and sing and toll the bells. Instead 
of this he sends his two maids to ring, and has them also to help 
him at the celebrations, ‘contrary to ecclesiastical decorum,’ 
Also the parishioners are scandalised de cohabitatione ejusdem 
vicariit cum eisdem mulieribus. Sick men die without the last 
offices owing to his neglect, and at a funeral he has been heard to 
utter opprobrious words over the corpse. He refuses to admit 
to the sacrament any parishioners whose tithes are not settled to 
his liking, and servants even are repelled, unless a tenth of their 
wages is given him. A marriage ceremony has been hastily 
performed to anticipate objections expected at a second reading 
of the banns. He is a common dealer in farm produce (which he 
stores in the church) and a usurer as well. He swore before the 
bishop to provide a chaplain to celebrate in the daughter church 
of Bollingham, and has not done it. Ideo perjurus est. 

This is a bad case, but by no means the worst. Frequently 
we read of neglect of the sick and the dying, burial sine obsequio 
mortuorum, much frequenting of taverns, where the vicar or the 
chaplain garrulat inhoneste ibidem, or even reveals the secrets of 
the confessional, et alia detestabilia facit. Fornication and 
adultery, among clergy and laity alike, take up much space in the 
documents, the names and details being given in full. In no less 
than fifty-two parishes clergy are named as ‘incontinent.’ In 
Clunbury the parochial chaplain is incontinent with Alice Garnons, 
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and baptised his own son by her, after which he had another 
infant by her. In Canon Pyon an unmarried woman is pregnant, 
nescitur cum quo, sed, ut credunt, cum rectore de Sarnesfelde. In 
Kilpeck, after telling with whom the vicar is incontinent, they 
naively add ‘ Et, ut eis videtur, idem vicarius non est firmus in fide!’ 
But far worse than the secular clergy are the monks. In parochial 
returns, of course, they are only mentioned incidentally, but what 
is told of them is very bad indeed. The prior of Flaneford is 
incontinent with a village girl from Goodrich, and the prior of 
Hereford with no less than five married women, whose names and 
residences are given. And at Flaxley the abbot and, as it would 
seem, all the monks (eight are mentioned by name) are promiscu- 
ously incontinent with women, married and unmarried, in all the 
villages round. These charges cannot be taken as malicious 
gossip, since they are the testimony of leading inhabitants in each 
parish. 

There were in most parishes not only the vicar (or his substi- 
tute, the capellanus parochialis, if he had, as Chaucer says, ‘ sette 
his benefice to huyre and ran to London ’), but also one or more 
chantry priests, loosely attached to the parish church. These 
were a constant source of trouble to the vicar, and usually of 
disgrace to the parish. They are again and again presented as 
being inobedientes vicario, and of some of them it is added, in 
quantum potest, impedit commodum ecclesiae. At Leominster there 
were seven chantry priests and chaplains, all at war with the 
vicar, and mostly given to incontinence, and engaging in trade 
(one made five shillings profit out of one sale). When the bishop’s 
officers came to investigate crimina et defectus delinquentium, these 
Leominster chaplains threatened violence to them, ¢o quod 
detexerant crimina sua. At Llanrothal two parishioners are ex- 
communicated because they laid violent hands on a chaplain, 
with the knowledge of, possibly at the suggestion of, the vicar. 
Anyhow, next Easter the vicar gave them communion, excom- 
municate though they were ! 

With such clergy it is scarcely to be wondered at that the lay- 
folk went wrong. There is adultery and fornication everywhere ; 
even in quite small villages women are presented as keeping 
communes burdellos, ad receptandum adulteros et fornicatores. In 
almost every parish there is a diffamatrix vicinorum, or communis 
suscitatrix discordiarum, and in almost every parish there is much 
working on Sundays and holy days. Many of the returns deal 
with irregular marriages. A man and his wife are slegitime 
copulati because related in quarto gradu. Or a man is clandes- 
tinely married in another diocese because he has a wife living in 
this. (One, in Norton, has a third!) Married people are con- 
stantly presented as not treating one another affectu conjugali ; 
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and many, without actual misconduct, non cohabitant simul, 
There are very bad cases of usury—with the amounts given in 
detail—and much merchandising on Sundays and holy days. A 
tradesman in Adforton is said to be selling his goods 1 cariori foro 
quam valent. 

In every parish there are many who do not attend church. 
In a diocese which was a stronghold of Lollardry, where the 
bishop had come to this visitation fresh from dealing with 
Swinderby and Walter Brut and other so-called ‘ children of 
iniquity,’ this absence from church may perhaps be referred to 
the spread of nonconformity rather than indifference to religious 
duties. 

How the bishop dealt with the cases reported to him from the 
various parishes we are not told, except that here and there, 
regarding a clerical offender, a marginal note is added, differtur 
sub spe emendationis or purgavit se cum vi* manu. We know 
from other sources that, by the end of the fourteenth century, the 
formalities of purgation were already becoming little more than 
an assurance of immunity. Even a strong and earnest bishop 
might well hesitate seriously to deal with a bad case, since it was 
likely to entail years of litigation, which might be carried even to 
Rome, to be finally decided by bribery, or by the fixed policy of 
the Church of that day to smother scandals rather than to amend 
them. There are, in any case, in these returns, details of abuses 
which sufficiently explain why Lollardry—the moral protest 
against all such things—was so strong in the diocese of Hereford. 


A. T. BANNISTER 





A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN IN LONDON IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


I 


To a country gentleman enamoured of family life, of his house 
and lands and all the duties and pleasures pertaining thereto, the 
irksomeness of a constantly renewed sojourn in London upon the 
vexatious and interminable business of the law must at all times 
be very great. In the middle of the eighteenth century my 
ancestor Joseph Taylor, Esq., of Denbury, near Ashburton, 
found it well-nigh unbearable, as he testified in the voluminous 
letters written to his wife in the course of what he styled his 
‘ pilgrimage ’ upon their joint affairs, the prosecution of an intri- 
cate and wearisome Chancery suit concerning the estates she 
had brought him in marriage. 

An exile for the greater part of the year, his thoughts were 
constantly turning Devon-ward with sharp regret. The house- 
hold lived in patriarchal fashion, and Grandmama, Mama, little 
Tommy, Joe and Becky shared his solicitude with Nick Prout, 
his courier and body-servant, and with all Nick’s fellows, to the 
humblest labourer on the estate. Two parsons were at variance 
in the two livings of which he was patron, and he busied himself 
at a distance with their dispute, moving heaven and earth to 
oust the evil-doer and protect the just. And there were ‘ hunters ’ 
in his neighbourhood—persons ‘ well versed in indirect practices 
to destroy game,’ with whom Mrs. Taylor could not be trusted 
to deal with due severity. At his lodgings in Grange Court, near 
Lincoln’s Inn, these preoccupations drew from him instructions 
and recommendations that flowed in a bold, free hand over the 
folio sheets, crisp and fresh to this day, though a little brown 
with age. But not for nothing was he the son of an old sea 
captain seasoned in the wars of the Spanish Succession and famous 
for his riddance of the Channel from the enemy privateer ; the 
lust of battle upheld him in his long tussle with the law, and the 
gaiety and brilliance of London life, for all his declarations to the 
contrary, stirred and pleased him much as the sparkle of the sea 
and the rumble of cannon may have pleased his sire. Family 
connexions, a college friendship with one of the Talbots and with a 
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handful of young divines lately blossomed into bishops, gave him 
the entrée of the best society in Town and a lien on the latest 
society gossip, which he was not slow to retail to his ‘ Dearest 
Mrs. Taylor ’ with a gusto peculiarly his own. 

At last, in 1737, the end of the Chancery suit loomed in sight, 
and he set out for London in February for the last time. ‘ After 
being well joulted three days in a stage coach, but in good com- 
pany, I arrived last night at seven at St. James’s,’ he wrote on the 
roth. 


I went directly into my Lord’s } Study, and found your first Letter on 
the Table. I read it with high Pleasure ; but was not a little mortified to 
see the second lie there, web good Manners would not permit me to open, 
as it was in the Case & the Bishop was gon to the A: Bp’s ? Funeral. I 
highed me there this Morning, read your Letter, drank Chocolate, & am 
as well, as I can possibly be without you and my Family, want of whose 
Company gives me frequent grievous Touches. God continue us all in 
Health & I will hasten to return to the chief End of my earthly Wishes, all 
that I desire. . . 

It was wth the greatest Difficulty I excus’d myself from lodging at the 
Bp of Bristol’s,* wch in my Business would have been vastly inconvenient 
to me on Account of Hours. I lodg to Night at Mr. Combe’s Attorney at 
Law in Grange Court near Lincoln’s Inn, where you are to direct to me. 
The Bp is quite angry wth me about it & the BP of Gloucester ‘ tells me on 
the Occasion I have lost all good Nature ; but I have assur’d every leasure 
Hour to be Theirs. I am glad the Cyder is ship’d & hope Ellis will be here 
soon. Iam just going from the three Cups in Bread Street to my Lodgings 
& so for the present Hour with Humble Duty, true Love & Blessing 
conclude me ; 
My Dearest 

Your’s most affectly 

Till Death 
Jos: TAyLor. 


Four days later England lost a Lord Chancellor 5 and Joseph 
Taylor a revered friend. 


What a great Happiness it is [he writes on the 15th] to hear my Family 
enjoy Health ? When the Family I have always loved next my own are 
in the greatest Confusion & grief. . . . The poor Chancellor is dead a 
Martyr to his Love in serving his fellow Creatures. He has wor’n himself 
out by following his Resolution to make that Court answer its intended 
Institution. He came Home a Wednesday Night from Council (after a 
most laborious Day as Speaker of the House of Lords & attending to his own 
Court) sat him down very weary, told his Family they should go to Prayer 
for that he was not able to attend ; after Prayer they return’d to him, 


1 Thomas Secker, rector of St. James’s, Bishop of Oxford in the room of 
Potter, who succeeded the Archbishop. 

2 William Wake, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

*? Dr. John Wynne. 

“ Martin Benson, brother-in-law to Secker. 
5 Charles, Baron Talbot of Hensol. 
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when he dranke his Milk as usual, but very melancholy ; after seting 
longer than he was wont to, he sigh’d & said, if I don’t attempt the first 
stair I shall never get to the Top; on being ask’d what he meant, he said 
I am so much sunke, that I have not Strengthe to get up Stairs ; but poor 
man went up & went to Bed and was never out again. No one appre- 
hended Danger. I came from thence Sunday Evening after seven, & 
expected to hear the next Morning that he would be pretty well ; the next 
Morning about eight some one came in & said he was dead, I laugh’d at it 
for a Flam but on sending Nick to the Bp of Derry’s * I found it was too 
true & that he had been dead three Hours. I see all my Friends deepest 
Sharers in the Grief, & all the World lamenting Him, & all will but the Bp 
of London.” ... 

Well! I am glad my Bath toys please my Mother yourself & the 
youngsters. I wish I could be w‘h you All one half a Day to see how you 
look, for I don’t like the Folks in this Town one Quarter so well. I should 
be glad to come to my Porridge, & you may be sure will hasten what I 
eee 
And now for your Hunters. You are a mercifull Lady & it becomes 
you ; but don’t let your Mercy extend to make yourself contemptable to 
a snotty-nose foolish Boy. If Courter, Matthews & Furse will give good 
Assurances to you, not to transgress this way again, I will forgive them ; 
but let them beware, & especially Matthews, who is reported to be well 
vers’d in indirect Practices to destroy Game. If ever I lie my Finger on 
him on any such Discovery my own Wife shall not interceed for him ; 
for I profess myself devoted to serve my Neighbours, but my Spirit will 
not suffer my good Nature to be abused & trampled on... . 

I believe the Cyder is in the River but Crawford has not yet been with 
me. My Friend Greenhill uses me Kindly, & I wd send him a Hogs4 of 
Cyder. Let Mr. Gale find an exceeding good ; I would rather buy than 
not have it choice & mild. It must be caced & therefore sent soon. Mr. 
Dyer will put him in a Way to follow Directions to Mr. Thos: Greenhill at 
Bath, to be deliver’d to Tomkins Boat at the George in the Castle 
Brito: . .. 

Your’s my Dearest ever 
Till Death 
Jos: TAYLor. 


Proceedings dragged as usual. On April 5 the final stage was 
hardly under way. 


My Dearest Mrs. Taylor, 

As I must not yet see you, Iam vastly happy to hear of all your Healths. 
Pray God continue it to you. I am pretty well, but long earnestly to be 
discharged from this Place, wh surely not even a Family of my own here 
could reconcile me to. It’s quite disagreeable to me. God send me well 
out of it, & in the mean time Patience. I am sorry Clem has proved so 
very bad. I will be as good as my Word, but pay no Money but to the 
Master to whome he is bound. I hope the Boy will do well in an honest 
Trade, the best thing can be done for him. I would have all do well that I 
have ever had any care of . 

I believe Mr. John Talbot will visit me this Summer. He seems much 


® William Rundle, a protégé of the Talbots. 
7 Edmund Gibson, friend of Sir R. Walpole. 
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inclined to it. And to tell you plainly, but you must keep it to yourself 
as a secret, he has a mind to purchase a small Estate near me to be at in the 
Summer ; & if so will go the Western Circuit. . . . 

I sent a Box yesterday by the Waggon directed to Mr. Symons ; when 
you send for it, let it be kept drie. I suppose, it will be in Exeter about 
Friday sevnight. As the Contents of it will make a Figure in my Letter, 
you have them as follows, 

Impr: Nick’s old plush Breeches, & in on of the Pockets Madam Jane 

Batishall’s two Rings. 
A silver Tea-Table. 
A Case of Knives, Forks & Spoons to eat Custard. 
A Bundle of Plays. 
Two Dozen of Handkerchiefs. 
Two Muslin do. for my Mother. 
Nick’s old grey Stockings. 
A Pair of Stays. 
Do. for my maid, wh I fear me are very bad ; if so, it’s your Aunt’s 
Fault. 
A wraping Gown. to keep my Mother warm. 
I hope it will please her. 
A Habit for my Wife, wtb wch she must be pleased. 
Watch-Strings for Nick. 
Mob Patterns &c a la Mode de M™ Cruwys. 
Hats for Grandmama, Mama & my Maid. 

You have a Sadle making of Cloth the Colour of your Habit & trim’d 
wth Frenges of the same Colour. It will be ready to be sent you next time 
Capt. Bryan returns. Your Buckle as yet has been turn’d behind ; but 
I don’t forget it. It must arrise out of Cyder, Madam, w¢! begins to go 
off at three Guineas pr hogshead. I fear, Beck’s Stay is too big & too stiff. 
If so, don’t let her wear it, for I would not have my maid so quite in the 
Fashion, as most these fine Ladys are behind. I don’t forget my Boys; 
but love them most dearly tho’ I have not sent them Straw-hats & Stays. 
I hope they will not take it amiss. 

O Dear! the Bishop of Derry has almost eat up my Butter ; but pray 
let us have an other such Pot, for he has given me a half length Picture of 
Him. I don’t mean a Picture of the Butter-Pot, but the Bishop, & I 
assure you I shall value it highly, as of a good man & a faithfull Friend. 

Well, I have dranke nothing to Day but Porter & I think Invention 
begins to grow pretty low, but—stay—let us not faile to have some good 
Cyder bottled off in Season, for it will be of Use to us as Summer comes’on 
& good Cyder may do some Times, as well as Wine. 

Mr. Harry Courtenay is to be married to Miss Bathurst the week after 
next. 


John Talbot, the late Lord Chancellor’s son, was a promising 
young barrister and the nephew of Taylor’s college friend. In a 
day or two it was permissible to lift the veil from his purchase of 
a Devon estate. 


You have often [writes Taylor] heard me express my Love for Jack 
Talbot from a Child, & I treat him just now with but more manly Freedome 
as when I used to carry him about at my Back in the Coal-Basket. He was 
called to the Bar this Term, & All fix their Eyes on Him as one, that in 
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Time is to fill the Place his Father died in wth Honour never equal’d. Last 
Tuesday the Bp: of Derry went to dine at Sr. Matthew Decker’s. He 
found Sr. Matth: from Home, but stay’d wth Lady Decker & her three 
Daughters wb are all the Children of the Family. After Dinner the young 
Ladies withdrew & left Lady Mother & the Bishop to grave Chat. Lady 
Decker made much enquiry about the Talbot Family & Discourse led them 
to name my Friend John. The good Lady carelessly wish’d one of her 
Daughters was but worthy such a man (now you must know these three 
Sisters are the most accomplish’d virtuous fine Women in this Great 
Town, & your Husband’s Acquaintance to their Honour, tho’ then not 
known to J: Talbot) Lord of Derry went Home & told this, & next Day 
waited on Lady Mother again, who said (as all obedient Wives should) she 
would tell her Husband of it. The next day the Bishop went again, & 
found Sr. Matth: prepar’d. Mr. Talbot’s Fortune is fifteen thousand 
Pounds. Sr. Matth: said, he would give Mr. Talbot ten thousand Pounds 
& four hundred Pounds pr: An: for the first five years to do as he pleased 
with ; He would have no Settlement made, for he would settle on his 
Daughter(s) as his Fortune, w“b he said was better than six score thousand 
Pounds, should be equally divided between them, after his & his Wife’s 
Deaths. Friday Mr: Talbot dined at Sr: Matthew’s, the first Interview, 
Saturday made Proposals to his Choice, Sunday dined there, Monday Sr: 
Matth:’s Family were visited by the A: Bp: of York,* Ld: Talbot ® & all 
the Clan, to Day they see a House in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Thursday go to 
Sr: Matth:’s House at Richmond & next Monday are to be married there. 
Now you must know, these Ladies have had many a Lord offer’d them, but 
their Father has rejected them, as resolved, his Fortune shall come into 
Hands of Business, likely to make right Use of it. It’s a sudden Match, 
but in my Conscience it will be a happy one. It’s a piece of uncommon 
Heroism in Sr: Matthew Decker, & you are at Liberty to entertain all your 
Friends wth it, as as wise & well judg’d thing as a Father could do for a 
Child he lov’d. 

What follows Keep to yourself. You will hear your Husband is treat- 
ing for Lyndrigg & other Estates [for J. Talbot] & I believe will shake a 
Bargain. I shall soon employ a Surveyor. If G: Gale does well, he will 
soon find a Mark of my Friendship. You will be happy in a good Neigh- 
bour, an accomplished woman & no Court Lady, plain & honest like my 
Wife. Mrs. Battershall will like Her, as well as a new Hat, w I will get 
her by the first Opportunity of sending. .. . 

Your Buckle went out of Town in Mrs: Score’s Box last Saturday. 


John Talbot was entrusted with a part of the conduct of the 
Chancery suit, and on April 28 Taylor was at last able to write : 


Mr. John goes this Day to have the Cause published, so that we may 
expect to be heard one day next week... . 

I breakfasted to Day with my good Friend Dr. Rennell at the 3p: of 
Derry’s, & am just going there to dine with him. He has enter’d his Son 
at Oxford . . . & to Night I am to treat the Young Man w*t Julius Cesar. 


But the end was not yet, and Taylor must divert himself as he 


8 Lancelot Blackburne, married sister of Lord Chancellor Talbot. 
® William, second son of Lord Chancellor Talbot. 
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could with other concerns. Addison’s poet cousin, Eustace 
Budgell, crazy since his ruin by the South Sea scheme, was 


entangled more disastrously than himself in the meshes of the 
law. 


Last week [writes Taylor on May 12] poor Poet Eustace did not behave 
quite seemly in Court, on w“ the Chancellor order’d him to answer by a 
Day or stand committed; but by a poetical Flight he has avoided the 
Day. He took Boat one Day last Week & order’d the Boat thro’ Bridges, 
just as they were under the Arch, he flung himself violently into the 
Current & was never seen again till Yesterday Morning, when alas! the 
Harp was quite unstrung & the Muse fled to Dr. Tindall. 


A legacy, fortunate omen, had lately appeared on the horizon, 
but by June 2 had dwindled to a star of the very smallest 
magnitude. 


My Dearest Mrs. Taylor, 

If Riches increase set not thy Heart upon them was wise Instruction ; 
God be prais’d we are not from our Aunt’s Death like to undergo the 
Temptation. If any thing be left, & no Will, you are intitled to a fifth 
Part of it, the rest goes equally between Mr. Copleston, Mrs. Prideaux, 
Mrs. Hurrell & Mrs. Beck Copleston. 


A will, no doubt, was found, and caused a family disturbance, 
for in his next letter he says : 


I am quite worn out w‘h Wiltshire Cousins & their Cousins, I have 
been all this Day answering their Impertinence. I hope to the Lord for 
the Time to come they will be more saving of their Pen, Ink & Paper, & lie 
out their Mony in a more Godly Way in Pipes, Tobacco & Penny Sermons 
for the Salvation of their own Parishioners, & leave me to be more merci- 
fully treated. I am sure they do more for me, than my own neighbouring 
Parsons would. ... 

I ‘can say no more to you about the Parson of West Ogwell, but 


what I said before, that I will never be abused & sue for Peace, tho’ I am as 


fond of Peace, as any man on Earth. . . . I fear no Threat about Tythe ; 
I despise it. I intend to move for a special Jury, & not to have it left to 
like Insulters. 


At last, on June 21, things appeared to be moving, and he was 
able to write : 


When you receive this imagine me at that Instant very attentive in the 
Master of the Rolls’s Chamber, for there our Cause is to be hear’d next 
Friday Morning. I hope I shall not meet any more Disappointments, & 
that a greedy Vulture of a Master will not pretend to greater Affection to 
my Children, than the most affectionate of Fathers has. .. . 

If you thinke you can trust me w‘h the two largest & the two smallest 
Pairs of Salvers, I will only make them usefull, as every one else does (for 
now they are of no Use) & I will faithfully return them to you without any 
Charge to you orme. ... 

Our Cousin Lady L——- M—— is a damn’d whore, & has been playing 
most fine tricks. Last Saturday the Husband had her taken up & confined 
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but she got out of a Window on Sunday Night & they can get no News of 
her as yet, They think of having her taken up by a Ld. Ch. Justice’s 
Warrant. This I had from the Person employ’d, & it is no Secret. She 
swears, she will ruin Him. I think such a Bitch is not to be trusted with 
Salvers. You have often hear’d me exclaim ag*t Law Practice, but I 
thinke this Niceness is more surprising, than any I have before hear’d of. 
A poor Cuckold can’t move for a Divorse if his Wife be actually caught 
xxxx w‘h another man on a Couch (w° was here the Case undeniable) for 
she has not defiled his Bed. Here’s Law! If it be of any Service to 
yourself, keep it as a Secret: let none of our Country Wives Know it. I 
would not debar our friends at Ingsdon from any useful knowledge, to 
whom this may be of equal Service, as to my Lady. 


By June 25 the affair was settled. 


Now I can write you wth some Comfort & the more so, because I hear by 
Yesterday’s Post you are all very well. We have a Decree just as I would 
wish ; as much of the Estate to be sold as is necessary to pay off Debts. 
.».» You may quit all your Fears of losing Ogwell, & look on it as your 
own. . . . I hope God will grant me a good Sight of you in three Weeks 
more. It has been a long absence, & no Tongue can express the Anxieties 
I have suffer’d in the Time ; but that of Yesterday Morning, was superior 
toall. The immediate Cause to ours was on, & no one appear’d for Pike 
the principal Mortgagee. I freted & determined to go Home to Bed & be 
sick, after giving them All my Malediction ; but Sam John first sent a 
Porter & after went himself to Fenchurch Street & brought Ellerker. It 
happen’d there was a spare Brief & Counsel enough, that wanted to take a 
Fee ; it went on presently & was over in half an Hour ; I recover’d of my 
intended Sickness & don’t now care a Farthing for them. For now they 
are before the Court & the Devil will drive them. .. . 

Did not you keep your Son too long at Home ? [from school] I fear you 
did. I would not have him hinder’d, for I do not intend him for a lac’d 
Squire. I should be sorry to have begot so insignificant a moving thing. If 
I can live the Time to see my Children in a Way to become a Blessing to 
Mankind, I shall say with Joy, Lord now letest Thou thy Servant depart in 
Peace. . . . The contracted mean Education of those poor unhappy 
Fellows, whose Birth & Fortune must call them to Government & Power 
in more mature Age, is the great Source of the Plagues & Scurges, that 
human Nature must undergo. Sickness & Dissolution are the effects of 
our present Situation, & are no further to be look’d on as Evils than the 
breaking of a cracked Crucible after the Purification of Gold. . . . 

I go to Breakfast every morning now w‘t Mr. Talbot, but he turns me 
to Door at nine o’Clock. He has been two Terms at the Bar, & not his 
Father’s but his own Merit have engaged all the World to love Him. He 
is the most rising man in the Kingdome. Mr. Cruwys open’d Yesterday 
for your Boys & Maid the Plaintifs in so artfull a way, (& I am perswaded 
he had the Cause at Heart) that you would have thought, he had been 
pleading for his own Children. Jack Talbot answer’d for you & me in that 
prudent fatherly Way, that even the Master of the Rolls could not forbear 
smiling. ... 

Cove is concern’d for old Mrs. Vernon at Dawlish & may have said a 
foolish Lie of his own. A fine Lady & great Fortune is as soon named as 
Betty Cook. No Business of mine. It may be of yours, & so I tell you 
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(tho’ I never heard of the Courtship but from you) it’s Mrs. Vernon of 
Twickenham Park’s Daughter, & I thinke, I am full as likely to be related 
to Her by the marriage of East Ogwell Miller’s Jack Ass, as the other of 
your Cousins you mention to me. 

It’s Time to have done, is it not? Well! my Humble Duty to my 
Mother ; I rejoice at her Bean Stomach, & hope we shall eat them together 
many years more yet. Blessing the young Folk ; may they also love Beans 
& Virtue, & that the silly Woman that don’t love Beans, may want a 
Taste for no other good Thing is the Hope & Desire of 

My Dearest 
Yours most Affect:ly 
Till Death, 
Jos: TAyLor. 


On June 27, with his mind at ease, he busied himself with a 
last gift from London for his little daughter Becky. 


I wrote you I had sent a Box to Mr. Japson. In it is Mrs. Pearce’s 
Ring, & my Mother’s new enameled, & four gold Stay Buckles for my 
Dearest ; what is Life & not be in the Fashion. . . . Pray know of him 
[Nick] if he has not capacity to take a fit Measure of Trippy for a little 
side-sadle & send it me so as to be understood under cover to Mr. Talbot 
It would make my Daughter happy & ride secure. Do it next Post. 


II 


For the next two and a half years Joseph Taylor seems to 
have been more or less peacefully employed in ordering his estates, 


the old and the new, in that serene atmosphere of home which in 
London had appeared to him as the goal of all his desires. But 
the poison of London went with him, and secretly no doubt, from 
time to time, he ‘ freted ’ for a wider stage. It was not long before 
the son of the old sea captain found his hand itching to be at the 
business of the ship of State, and in 1740, somewhat to the sur- 
prise of his friends, he stood for Parliament in his own borough 
of Ashburton. 


Ashburton, April 16th, 1739 (40). 
My Dearest Mrs. Taylor, 


About half Hour since I was declared Member of Parliament for Ash- 
burton and the Indenture is signed. Mr. Jeffery, Mr. Cook and Mr. Heath 
return wt me this Evening. I hope my Mother and you are easy. 

Yours till Death, 
Jos. TAYLOR. 


Thomas, his eldest son, and the object of his especial solicitude, 
had been removed from his Devonshire school on account of ill- 
health, and was now, at eleven, too old to return there, so he went 
with his father to London, to be placed at Mr. Newcombe’s school 
for the sons of gentlemen at Hackney. The journey was an 
adventurous one and lasted several days. All the rivers were in 
flood, and in one case, after waiting five hours for the waters to 
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abate, they were obliged to pass the ford with the carriage doors 
wide open and the water running through a foot deep. But 
Thomas, to his father’s delight, enjoyed every moment of it, made 
friends with the tavern boys, and slept like a ploughman when- 
ever tired Nature demanded rest. 

On May 22 they arrived at their destination. 


. - We lodge with Mrs. Eyre in Surrey Street in the Strand, where 
direct forme. The Lodgings are very good and airy, the Back Room looks 
into Somerset Garden. Our Landlady my Mother’s old Acquaintance, 
that made and pawn’d her gowns, but not a word of that. . . . She sends 
Service, and I have sent your Keys by Mr. Comyns, who sets out w*t his 
Lady to Morrow I think. I can’t say more at present. Tho: Taylor joins 
with me in all proper Salutations as due to Grandmother, Mother &c. &c. 
&c. in your several Stations. 

My Dearest, 
Your’s most Affect:ly 
Till Death 
Jos. TAYLorR. 
Love to Nick. 
Ellis sends Duty. 

I have been in the City to receive Mr. Boon’s Bill; we dined at the 
Salutation in Newgate Street and from thence I write this. Whilst I was 
writing I sent T: T: & Ellis to St. Pauls and they are now return’d. In their 
Way there your Son very heedlessly run against a poor sick man, who gave 
him a Tuck under the ear ; the young man resented it, and went up wt» 
his bent fist to the man & told him several Times he wish’d he would do so 
again ; but Ellis and some peaceable Neighbours interpos’d and prevented 
the Effusion of Blood. 


The next day marked Taylor’s entrance into public life. 


. . . I yesterday took my Seat in the House, introduced by Mr. Talbot 
& Mr. Carew. I din’d with Mr. Talbot. In the Morning sent my Son w‘t 
complements to the A:b:p of York, but charged Ellis not to stay there to 
Dinner, but to provide for him as he thought fit ; but His Grace would keep 
him and at five (according to Orders) Ellis brought him to Mr. Talbot’s. 
Mrs. Talbot took him to Sr. Matthew Decker’s, where he was much comple- 
mented by everyone, but the Dutch Mastief gain’d his Heart, and they 
were both happy in each other for an Hour... . 


On the 24th father and son paid a first visit to the school at 
Hackney in the company of Mrs. Secker and Mrs. Edward Talbot, 
and the result of the joint inspection proved all that could be 
desired. 


. .. Mrs. Newcombe looks for child every Hour, so we did not see her, but 
I never heard a better character of any Woman in my Life. Mr. Newcombe 
seems a perfect good Natured man, & it’s plain he is so for the Boys were 
about him wth. all the familiarity imaginable. 


There were eighty of these young gentlemen, all of the best 
fashion and quality, and Taylor was happy to feel that he had so 
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far ordered the beginnings of his son’s career aright. Unfor- 
tunately the school was just breaking up for three weeks, and he 
looked forward with some apprehension to his réle of ‘ nurse’ 
during that time. But Thomas soon relieved him of all responsi- 
bility. With the ingenuous assurance of youth, he made friends 
on all hands with the prelates and personages of his father’s world, 
and, accompanied merely by the servant, Ellis, went from house 
to house, accepting invitations and arranging his diversions with 
the serenest ease, leaving his father free for the most part to busy 
himself with the affairs of the nation. 


June 2nd, 1739 (40). 

. . - If the House be up, I shall be Home as I first proposed. Affairs 
are in great Commotion ; the next Week like to be warm in both Houses. 
The 95,000 Ib. not paid by Spain & no Reason given why not, w°b occasioned 
warm Debates amongst the L—ds last Thursday. Next Monday they go 
on the State of the Na—on, & sure it’s no pleasing one at present. Great 
are the Expectations of what will be said that Day. God send us Peace ; 
but if a War be necessary, a speedy & short one... . 


June 5th. 
My Dearest Mrs. Taylor, 

I can’t say very much, tho’ I have much to say; for the Boys have 
engaged to go to Fox-Hall. Here’s Georgy Secker, Sammy Symons & 
Tommy Taylor, & I can Have no Peace wthout this Voyage. .. . 

Your Son’s as great wth the Duke of Kent 1° as ever the Devil was wth 
the Earl of Kent. He sets in his Lap and plays with his George and his 
Friend my L4 Carteret tells him how to despise it. Sure never Country Boy 
entered such a scene at once. . . 


June oth. 

. . « Ellis is now gon to ship on board young Bryan one Hamper to Nick 
Prout, one D° for you Sugar & Spice, one De Bread, one D° Cheese & Bacon, 
- one large Picture Case, Six empty Hogsheads & acase. Nick is to pay for 
half the Sugar charged in the Bill and one of the Hampers. His Hat is in 
one of them. 

.. - Your Aunt Helby . . . wants to know, if you have forgot to write. 
Phebe sets out for Dartmouth, if the Wind & the Press-gangs permit to 
Day. All things portend War, or at least a Spithead Airing. The present 
situation looks a melancholy one to a Person, that by Matrimony has given 
Hostages to Fortune. 

. . - To me, all Methods, that have been tried, look like healing over a 
Sore and not searching the Cause of it. 


So great was Thomas’s popularity, that his father began to 
sigh for the beginning of term, no longer on his own account, but 
lest his son should be completely demoralised and unable to 
accommodate himself to the restraints of school. But he need 
have had no misgivings on that score. Thomas was nothing if 
not adaptable, and on the day of his departure—a day which 


10 Henry Grey, created 1710. 
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reduced his father to a fit of weeping and a request for hartshorn— 
he followed his parent gaily from room to room while the packing 
was going on, and on arriving at Hackney was so immediately and 
blithely absorbed into the life of the school as to have hardly a 
moment in which to bid his father farewell. Undeterred, the 
poor man set out next day to discover how his son had passed his 
first night at school, and found him ‘ happy as a Prime Minister 
that has a Parliament of his own,’ and not a little inclined to 
regard the parental visit as a nuisance. 


I staid, till I imagin’d he thought my stay too long, and as I set out, I 
return’d on Foot full weary, for I am sure, forth and back is not less than 
ten miles from Surrey Street, On Saturday I have promised to call on him 
to take Leave, & the Boy would excuse me, if I did not. . . . Your Son 
had Time enough to absent himself to Day from his new Acquaintance 
just to name Grandmama, Mama, Sister & Brother, wtt Duty and Love ; 
and that was all. He is the fitest Boy I ever met to go abroad—God bless 
him. 


This saddening experience, not uncommon to parenthood, 
may account in part for the greatly diminished vivacity of the 
letters dating from the remainder of this second ‘ pilgrimage,’ 
of which early in 1741 he declared himself as weary as the Biblical 
prodigal of his exile. Politics, how exciting soever, involved long 
sittings ‘ in cold and hunger,’ that to a man increasingly besieged 
by rheumatism must have spelt considerable discomfort, and 
gossip, if it flowed no less freely in his entourage, was at any rate 
less eagerly seized upon to swell the bulk of his letters home. 


Feb. 12th, 1740 (41). 

. . » I am glad to find you are all pretty well after your Feastings & 
Merry-makings, wt I should sooner partake of than the Disputes & Anger 
w°h we are entertain’d wth in Cold & Hunger. 

Yesterday was to have been a long Day on Ways & Means; but by 
St Rt W: it was moved to be put off till Monday. Mr. S-nd-s desired the 
Attendance of the H—— on Friday next, for that he had Matters of the 
greatest importance to lay before them, relating to one particular Person, 
& named the Ch-nc-ll-r of the Exch r. The Ch-nc-ll-r of the 
Exch: r rose up & said, that ‘ it was usual for Persons in his Station to 
fall under Displeasure ; that he thank’d the Hon»! Gen: for giving him such 
early Notice of his Intentions ; that he was unacquainted with the Nature 
of his Crimes ; if any one were more hainous than other, or all stood alike ; 
but (puting his Hand on his Brest) Nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere 
Culpa.’ Here I refer you to the Parson & Parsoness of E: Ogwell w* my 
Humble Service. This comes on to Morrow in both H——s; a Day of 
Rage & Fury. It’s thought a Motion will be made in both to add—s the 
K to remove St R. from his Coun—ls. L4 B-1-n-k is generally 
thought to have lain this Scheme, & a wild one it is; though I fear all can’t 
be justified, that has or has not been done of late Years . . . . Everyone is 
full of Expectation ; for tho’ it can meet no success here, it will make 
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terrible Noise all over the Nation, & all over Europe at this Time. I own 
it affects me, tho’ I am far from looking on Him w* Partiallity. 

Well! Your Son was well on Tuesday and I am as well as Rheumatic 
Pains will let me be. Tho’ I go to the House on this Occasion, if I ride on 
a Porter’s Back. Pray let me know about Bryan, that I may have Cyder 

him. 
ee Mr. Japson, Mrs. White & her Son came to see me yesterday. I after 
went to the House and heard this Motion ; from thence to St. James’s 
Church at Evening Prayer, & eat salt Fish at my L4 of Oxford’s & sat 
there till eleven. . . . To Morrow I hope to find my Affair wt St R: W: is 
gon through. 


March 17th, 1740 (41). 

. » » Tomorrow he [Tommy Taylor] modestly appears on the Stage 

in the Fall of Saguntum. I wou’d wish for you if it were possible, for 
I relish no Diversion without you. My L4 Chancellor,!1 L4 Chief Justice,** 
The Duke of Kent, Mt York & Lady Gray, The Bishops of . Oxford, 
Glocester & Derry w‘t the Ladies of each Family make a Party, & I havea 
place in one of their Coaches ; w°) I can’t tell but suppose, wth the three 
Ladies from my Lord of Oxford’s. If in my next I write of Coughs and 
Colds you must not wonder ; for twelve at Night will but bring us Home. 
How to Morrow will be, the wise Disposer of to Morrow can only tell ; to 
Day the sun has shined ; the wind has blown; it has snow’d very much ; 
it has hail’d violently ; it has been the coldest Day for the Year & a good 
Fire has scarce kept due Spirits to support Life. 
. . . Yesterday I dined wth St R: Walpole ; and there it’s just as easy as 
dining at Ingsdon ; the Master of the House appears (& I believe is) in 
domestic Life just such another affable Body. I shall send you his Con- 
veyance for your Execution the first Opportunity after Thursday. 


Tommy Taylor seems to have taken an active part in the 
school plays throughout his stay at Hackney—he contributed a 
prologue, by request, during his first year at Exeter College, 
Oxford ; but this was probably the only occasion on which his 
father had the proud pleasure of seeing him on the stage. At the 
beginning of 1742 Joseph appears to have resigned his parlia- 
mentary career for the less onerous one of justice of the peace in 
his own county of Devon. Four years of rural quiet remained 
to him. In 1746 he succumbed to a sudden attack of illness, 
leaving three children under age, and his dreams of their career 
as blessings to mankind but little advanced towards fulfilment. 


VIOLET M. MACDONALD. 


11 Philip York, first Earl of Hardwicke. 
12 Sir William Lee. 





GEORGE GISSING 


A CHARACTER SKETCH 


A CHARACTER that has many sides is always a puzzle to the 
casual observer, for in it there appear to be more than the usual 
contradictions. Yet, in spite of the conflict of motives, which 
exists in most of us, there is generally, if there is anything at 
all of worth, some guiding principle which, when grasped, gives 
a clue to the whole, and acts as a key to many doors hitherto 
closed. 

In the case of George Gissing these remarks are particularly 
true. There can hardly be any writer of whom such contradictory 
statements have been made—statements which, none the less, 
often contain, for those who knew him well, a great degree of 
truth. It is when one side of a character is made to take the 
place of the whole, and is enlarged upon without a modifying 
touch from the actual facts which show it in a wholly different 
light, that the untrue portrait takes the place of the true, and 
we turn aside saying, ‘ This is not a picture of the man we 
know.’ 

It may be of interest to give a brief sketch of this complex 
character, as he appeared to those who knew him well—perhaps 
as well as he knew himself. Let us consider for a moment the 
effect produced on a boy of ability much beyond the average— 
on one who had gained every possible distinction from his 
earliest school-days, and was conscious that his outlook was 
quite different from that of his school-fellows—by the sudden 
withdrawal of his one and only steadying force. At this period 
of his life he had one lode-star, and that was his father. To 
him he looked for guidance in all matters ; for not only had he a 
deep devotion to him, but also he felt that his father was the 
only person who really understood him, whose words, therefore, 
were worth listening to, and the only person whose learning was 
such that he could trust him for guidance along the path which 
even at that early age allured him—the path of knowledge. 
His one desire was to pursue all kinds of learning, up to the point 
which he felt few ever reached. For he found that none of the 
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boys of his own age, and very few people of riper years, with 
whom he came into contact, ever experienced that burning of the 
heart for knowledge which he possessed. In his father alone he 
found a companion to his taste, but this sole companion died when 
Gissing was but thirteen ; and in losing him he lost what was, 
as far as his intellectual life was concerned, his whole world. 
Let us picture a boy of thirteen, strongly conscious of powers of 
brain, and filled with the love of knowledge, with no chance of a 
companion with whom to share his interests; then let us con- 
sider if such circumstances could not foster a certain degree of 
proud isolation, though quite involuntary—an isolation thrust 
upon him by the fact that those of his own age were utterly 
unable to enter into his mind. In saying this we must remember 
that his brothers were both some years younger than himself ; 
it was therefore natural that the sympathy which they were able 
to give him later was, as yet, impossible. 

In our consideration of his mental capacity we must remember 
that in his younger days he possessed great physical strength, 
sufficient to enable him to endure enormous hardships, as was 
proved later. For his physical well-being a great amount of 
exercise, much fresh air, and games of all kinds were imperative ; 
but from these he always completely withdrew himself. All 
such things he looked upon as waste of time. Although he 
delighted in long rambles in the country, all his time was needed 
for study, and in his early days he was usually so placed that the 
unspoiled country was quite beyond his reach. Some amusing 
caricatures drawn by him when a boy are still preserved. In 
them both himself and his brothers are represented ; and beneath 
that which bears his name are the significant words, ‘ Vote for 
no walks.’ Thus we behold the development of his mental 
powers taking place in utter disregard of the body, through which 
alone they were enabled to perform their work to full advantage. 
Side by side with his mental capacity must be considered his 
love of home life and the affection which he bore towards his own 
family, whose sympathy and understanding he was most anxious 
to gain at all times—traits unusually developed in one of his age. 
These points are brought out very clearly in his early letters 
written shortly after the death of his father. 

As a boy he was tall and strong, though pale with close study ; 
his preoccupied air was not attractive to other boys, nor was his 
determined and somewhat dogmatic way of making statements 
on different topics: ‘A mere prig,’ many would say. Indeed, 
some writers to-day speak of ‘ priggishness’ as being one of his 
objectionable qualities, but they do not know the whole man. His 
knowledge was no mere affectation, and his desire to instruct others 
was free from all thought of self: let it but be necessary to help 
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some fumbler in learning, though it were but one step on the way, 
and all else was forgotten in the wish to be of use. No pains 
were spared, no patience was too great, so long as the glance of 
intelligence in the eye of the listener showed that his words had 
been understood. 

This was the boy who passed on to a boarding-school, after 
his father’s death, feeling, we cannot doubt, quite alone as far as 
intellectual companionship was concerned, and shutting himself 
up in his spare time to do extra reading, or to master some subject 
that interested him. This was the boy who, later, at the age of 
seventeen, passed on to Owens College, Manchester, with a heart 
beating high with hopes of future distinction, and with a still 
deeper hope of satisfying that thirst for knowledge which had, 
from the first, possessed him. It is easy to see, as the daily 
grind went on—incessant overwork, to the complete exclusion 
both of exercise and of refreshment for the body or relaxation 
for the mind—that the one and only thing longed for—a little 
human sympathy which would provide an outlet for his over- 
taxed mind—might quite easily be sought in the wrong direction, 
and intimacies formed which would prove disastrous. This 
was indeed the case, and, on account of the further disgrace into 
which he fell through financial difficulties, his brilliant achieve- 
ments at college came to nothing. He left under a dark cloud, 
and determined that his fresh life should begin far away from 
his own home, in the continent of America. 

Though, at this juncture, Gissing’s own people were near him, 
and might have been of some avail, we can well imagine that 
from them he could no longer gain solace. Was it not he who 
had hoped to be their guide and their helper in all matters ? 
And now all such hopes were dashed to the ground. Remember- 
ing the characteristics we have already noticed in the boy, we 
still realise that the isolation which had resulted from Gissing’s 
overwhelming love of learning was trifling compared with that 
caused by the present feeling of disgrace. Moreover, as his 
quick return from America showed, he was determined to hold 
to an ill-assorted friendship which he had made at Manchester, 
and in marrying one with whom any real companionship was 
impossible he showed that side of his nature which was especially 
strong—constancy of affection and faithfulness to those who 
had a right to look to him for help. Some writers on Gissing 
have lamented the ‘ amorous propensities ’ which led him into so 
much disaster. True, it was only in his last marriage that he found 
the companionship he so much needed, but to speak of ‘ amorous 
propensities ’ hardly expresses one of Gissing’s most strongly 
marked characteristics—his desire for a home of his own, and for 
the kind of domestic life which he had seen about him when a 
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boy, and which, to him, was an ideal. Moreover, a fierce Socialism 
was strong within him in these early years; he was certain 
that an equal amount of good might be got out of any class, if 
each were but rightly treated ; and indeed, through the help of 
those of his relations who were determined to bring him assist- 
ance, much was accomplished in this direction, and there seemed 
at first some hope even for that early marriage. The story has 
yet to be told, however, of the domestic miseries through which 
he passed, and of the number of times that his wife was received 
back and helped to begin yet again. And to the burden of those 
years of unspeakable struggle and domestic misery was added 
the dire need of money. His novels Workers in the Dawn and 
The Unclassed emerged from this period. Amid these almost 
insuperable difficulties, one determination of Gissing’s stood 
firm—he never appealed to his own home for money, nor allowed 
his mother to know of the extreme privations through which he 
was passing. In no circumstances would he draw upon her 
small resources, some of which he knew would be at his disposal 
if all the truth were revealed to her. When we read in accounts 
of this writer of ‘ his unhappy, uncomfortable and often embittered 
egoism,’ we feel that the words are true ; for, by his own folly, 
he had brought upon himself exactly the circumstances which 
caused such ‘ embittered egoism,’ and which frustrated every 
hope with which his life had begun. Where was the quiet life 
of the scholar and the thinker? Where was that peace and 
order so necessary for any good creative work? Yet to cease 
to be a scholar, or to cease to write fiction, was impossible for 
him. His domestic difficulties put an end to all friendly inter- 
course with others, and he was thrown entirely upon himself— 
the worst thing that could happen to a character already too 
self-centred owing to the fact that he saw more deeply into life 
than his fellow-men. This kind of egoism might well have 
become an ‘ embittered egoism,’ for in looking back, though 
still hardly more than a boy, he felt that the hope of sharing his 
interests with others was becoming even more remote. 

And during those early years the wear and tear of life were 
telling on his health; the nervous strain which he underwent 
was enormous, for, in addition to the writing of novels and political 
articles, he applied himself closely to study, and gave lessons to 
pupils. Matters were greatly complicated by the perpetual 
domestic difficulties which he had to encounter. It is easy to 
see that after his wife’s death, when he was alone once more, 
and able to devote a few years to quiet work and social inter- 
course (at which time he appeared to the outer world to be placed 
in circumstances comparatively prosperous), his position in reality 
was no longer what it had been. His originally strong con- 
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stitution was greatly impaired, and though health may not be 
able to alter the characteristics with which we are born, it un- 
doubtedly colours our outlook upon life to an extent that we do 
not often realise. Such outwardly calm years as he had when 
living in a flat alone and writing Isabel Clarendon, Demos, Thyrza, 
and New Grub Street—books by which he became known—came 
too late, inasmuch as they came to a person made old by harass- 
ment and suffering. Gissing was, however, still the same person 
in one main feature—‘ his object in life was,’ as has been written 
of him, ‘ to get on with his work; that achieved, he did not 
much care what the world at large thought of it.’ But ‘ work’ 
for him did not mean only the writing of his novels—it meant letting 
no day slip by without some close reading which would add to 
his store of knowledge. And as he read his dearly-loved Greek 
and Latin authors, the desire to tread the land that they had 
trodden, and to behold the landscape which their eyes had rested 
upon, became a more and more burning desire—so great, indeed, 
that the means of its fulfilment were soon found. 

From boyhood Gissing’s love of Nature was strong, but it was 
dimmed and clouded by the dust of many passing objects to 
which he had to give attention. Because his written work 
dealt mainly with sordid and ugly scenes, few realised that he 
had eyes for very different sights. The sky at sunset had for 
him a peculiar attraction, and countless were the vivid descrip- 
tions given of different sunsets which he had seen, and which 
never faded from his memory. He would not have come under 
the censure of Ruskin, who speaks of the disregard of the greater 
part of mankind for the sky, which, as he says, is for the benefit 
of all. 


Who saw [he asks] the dance of the dead clouds when the sunlight left 
them last night, and the west wind blew them before it like withered 
leaves ? All has passed, unregretted as unseen.? 


And the colours in which Gissing revelled, the same writer 
describes thus : 


The whole sky, from the zenith to the horizon, becomes one molten 

mantling sea of colour and fire; every black bar turns into massy gold, 
every ripple and wave into unsullied shadowless crimson, and purple, 
and scarlet, and colours for which there are no words in language, and no 
ideas in the mind.* 
The sight of such skies sank deep into Gissing’s mind and stayed 
there, as did many a lovely scene of Nature. In one of his later 
visits to Italy, when he marvelled at his waking moments being 
full of cheerfulness, he ascribed the cause to his having spent 
the days looking only at beautiful things. 


1 Ruskin, Modern Painters, vol. i. 
Vor. CII—No. 607 
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No life can, indeed, be spent in looking only at what is beauti- 
ful, or in the enjoyment of complete happiness, but none can say 
what would have been the effect on Gissing’s character could he 
have been spared the harrowing experiences which he brought 
upon himself. Never could any man have had less discernment 
in choosing his friends; it is therefore not surprising that his 
second marriage should once more have brought him infinite 
misery, and a renewal of the old domestic discord. He was not 
able, like some men, to sever himself from his responsibilities, 
and, forgetting his private cares, to live a life apart; for he 
always had an enormous sense of duty, and no personal dis- 
comfort was considered if this could be discharged. Great 
indeed are the difficulties to be encountered when the cares of a 
household fall upon one whose livelihood is entirely dependent 
upon his creative powers. And we have no difficulty in seeing 
how Gissing’s powers were warped, his outlook on life in general 
darkened, and his health further impaired by this second unhappy 
union. The ‘aloofness from his fellow-creatures,’ which has 
been spoken of by some writers as one of his characteristics, 
was not his choice, but rather the result of his possessing that 
strange capacity for connecting himself with the wrong fellow- 
creatures ; such a step once taken, a kind of super-sensitiveness 
severed him from those who would have been congenial to him. 
Nevertheless he was able, from time to time, to enjoy himself 
among his literary friends ; and these were moments well spent, 
for he was always renewed and refreshed by such intercourse. 
Later on, his love for his children brought him much delight, 
though, in the nature of things, he could not see much of them 

after their early years. 
, But, in spite of these few pleasures, it is evident that those 
years of struggle produced a lasting effect upon his health. 
Already, when he had reached more peaceful days, and had 
gained by his last marriage the companionship and sympathy 
which he had always needed, his health was extremely delicate, 
and he was no longer able to withstand either the cold of winter 
or the heat of summer. Those last years brought Gissing many 
interesting friends and many quiet days ; but they brought, too, 
days of weakness and ill health—of visits to doctors, and of 
travel from place to place in search of good air which would 
restore to him some of his early vigour. Time spent over the 
quiet pages of Henry Ryecroft, or among his beloved scenes of 
ancient Italy—in descriptions of Monte Casino and the cell of 
St. Benedict—was an enormous contrast to that spent in depict- 
ing life in Clerkenwell, or in the back streets of Lambeth, among 
the quarrelsome and disreputable people whose lives he had so 
often drawn in earlier days. Strange as it may seem, the man 
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who wrote of these drab scenes still possessed identically the same 
character, but the traits which were latent in his early life gained 
the ascendancy, and the need for depicting all that was most 
harrowing, which had urged him on before, was now laid to rest. 
A better way was discovered for alleviating those ills—that of 
turning the eyes of the beholders to something that could be 
admired. If many critics feel that the early savage scenes were 
drawn with much greater force than any of those which he 
depicted later, and therefore represented the real Gissing, let 
them remember that it was not the strength of feeling which 
was lacking in this later work, but that the bodily power needed 
for its expression was now denied. 

Was there any humour, we may ask, to light up this sombre 
character ? Much has been said to the contrary ; on the other 
hand, it has been pointed out that no one could have had Gissing’s 
keen appreciation of Dickens unless he possessed some degree of 
humour. And if we ask whether a true sense of humour would 
not have touched and alleviated some of the circumstances of 
his life, it may perhaps be answered that his trials were of such 
a nature as to quench the fire of even the greatest humorist. 
There is no doubt that Gissing was born with a strong tendency 
to depression, and that this tendency was increased by too close 
study in his boyhood, and further deepened by the difficulties 
of his early manhood ; but, none the less, there were times when 
he could be a gay companion—even an uproariously mirthful 
one—especially when among his favourite scenes or books. This 
was a side of his character practically unknown to those who 
knew little of him. His life, indeed, was not without its joys ; 
his love of Nature, his keen appreciation of all that was best in 
literature, his enjoyment of much that was beautiful in art and 
in music, could not do otherwise than bring hours of far more 
solid satisfaction than come to many whose lives we call happy 
and successful. To see and to know Gissing at these times was 
to forget entirely those epithets which are continually attached 
to his name— gloomy,’ ‘ pessimistic,’ ‘ tragic.’ To no other 
writer have such terms been so persistently applied, to the com- 
plete exclusion of the brighter side. Not all of Gissing’s books 
were of a miserable type. The Town Traveller and The Paying 
Guest contain a good deal of amusement ; and others, such as 
The Crown of Life, Our Friend the Charlatan, Will Warburton, 
Veranilda, and Henry Ryecroft, are far from gloomy. 

Many questions have been asked somewhat petulantly as to 
the cause of Gissing’s melancholy outlook. Wounded vanity, a 
lack of the good things of life, dislike of his fellow-men—each has 
been suggested as a solution ; but in reality the cause lay in none 
of these. The conduct of his life was marked by a series of 
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rash steps, which led to prolonged unhappiness, and produced a 
lasting impression upon his acutely sensitive temperament, 
depriving him of the many joys to which his heart and mind were 
peculiarly alive. In this we have the secret of Gissing’s melan- 
choly outlook. 

Throughout all the contradictions of his character, para- 
doxical though it may sound, there runs a certain unmistakable 
consistency ; and though, in one sense, we might be said never 
to know what such a man would do, yet on the other hand it 
would be true to say that we knew what he would mot do. For, 
in this strange misshapen life, there was a central cord which held 
all the parts together; there was a principle deeply embedded 
in his nature which caused him to prefer that he himself should 
suffer rather than bring suffering upon others; and in this lay 
the secret of the life which to outsiders appeared only steeped in 
gloom, but out of which, for those who knew him, there shone a 
gleam of imperishable gold. 

ELLEN GISSING. 














JOHN BURGOYNE 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY years ago on October 17, 1777, General 
John Burgoyne, in his fine uniform, handed his sword to the 
American general, Horatio Gates, with his affable air of gracious 
condescension, as if he were conferring an order of knighthood 
upon him. Gates, not to be outdone, returned it, and so the 
Battle of Saratoga, one of the decisive battles of the world, 
came to a dignified and courtly end. It was also the beginning 
of the end of the War of Independence, or the Revolutionary 
War, or the War-of the Rebellion, or the First American Civil 
War—call it what you will. 

Of all the British generals who fought and lost in this war 
none had a more variegated and romantic career than John 
Burgoyne. There is a legend which still persists that he was the 
illegitimate son of Lord Bingley, who had been British Ambassador 
in Spain and who was certainly Burgoyne’s godfather. It was 
started by Lady Bingley, who was not on the best of terms with 
her husband, and that prince of gossips, Horace Walpole (who, 
by the way, was Gates’s godfather), repeated it. John Burgoyne 
was born in London in 1722, his father being the younger son of 
the third baronet, Sir John Burgoyne, and his mother Anna 
Maria, the daughter of a London citizen called Burnestone, and 
‘worth a plum.’ 

Anna Maria’s husband was a man about town who ended a 
glorious gambling career in the King’s Bench. The future 
general, who inherited his father’s gambling disposition, was, like 
another famous soldier who was not exactly a success in the field, 
Lord Raglan, educated at Westminster, where he acquired a 
fondness for Latin tags which never deserted him, and where he 
formed a great friendship with Lord Strange, heir to the eleventh 
Earl of Derby. This led to an elopement with Lady Charlotte 
Stanley when he was a young officer in the 1st Dragoons. Joining 
the Army in 1744, he sold out in 1747, chiefly owing to cards. 
He and his wife spent some time on the Continent, where, at 
Rome, his portrait was painted by the fashionable artist of the 
day, Ramsay; and a remarkably handsome fellow the portrait 
represents. Thanks to the Stanley interest, he rejoined the Army 
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in 1756, and soon saw service in those tip-and-run expeditions to 
the coast of France which were then called ‘ diversions’ ; and to 
read about them is certainly diverting, for as a rule the admiral 
who took the troops over and the general who commanded them 
were on the worst of terms. Young Burgoyne took part in three 
of these side-shows—the attack upon Cherbourg in 1758, the 
expedition against St. Malo (known in military history as ‘ the 
misfortune of St. Cas’) in the same year, and the Belle Isle 
adventure in 1761. In 1759 it was decided to raise two regiments 
of Light Horse, and George II. gave John Burgoyne the com- 
mand of one of them, the 16th Dragoons. He drew up for the 
officers of his regiment a code of instructions which is of con- 
siderable interest. He urged them to read books, to learn foreign 
languages, and, anticipating Sir Joseph Porter, K.C.B., actually 
implored them not to swear ; and this in an age when ‘damns’ 
were in their heyday. In 1762 he saw some real fighting in the 
Peninsula, where England sent a contingent to support Portugal 
against Spain and France. The British troops were placed under 
the command of Wilhelm, Count of Lippe Biickeburg, a veteran 
of the army of Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick. Burgoyne, at 
the head of his Light Horse, greatly distinguished himself by the 
capture of Valentia d’Alcantara and of Villa Velha. Another 
Englishman who came into the limelight on this latter occasion 
was Charles Lee, that odd and cantankerous character who later 
proved a renegade, joined the Americans, and was captured at 
Bastenridge by the very same regiment which he had led into 
action in the Peninsula—one of the most remarkable of the many 
romances of war. 

Burgoyne returned to England in 1763 and took his seat in 
- Parliament as member for Midhurst, for which constituency he 
had been elected in 1761. In 1765 he made a grand military 
tour of the Continent, and in his own words ‘ wandered with 
enthusiasm over what is to a soldier classic ground.’ He sent 
Chatham the observations he made on this tour. They are the 
comments of a very keen if slightly pedantic soldier. Military 
attachés—or military observers, as they used to be called—have 
covered reams and reams of paper with similar notes: the 
Ministries of War in every country in the world must be stuffed 
with such ; many probably have never been consulted since first 
they were received and pigeon-holed. Burgoyne got his reward 
by being made in 1768 Governor of Fort William. In the same 
year he was elected for Preston, in a kind of Eatanswill election : 
as candidate he had a pistol in each hand and a pocketful of 
money. The latter was used with effect. Burgoyne was elected, 
but his electioneering methods cost him a fine of 1000/. and the 
abuse of Junius, who went so far as to charge him not only with 
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corruption but with plucking noble and intoxicated young pigeons 
at piquet. Even Horace Walpole, who greatly disliked Burgoyne, 
admitted that this was unfair. Burgoyne himself in the House of 
Commons pleasantly remarked: ‘If the wretch Junius is now 
lurking here in any corner of the House he would tell him to his 
face that he was an assassin, a liar and a coward.’ Junius took 
this lying down: perhaps if Burgoyne had called him ‘an 
ungrammatical twaddler’ he would have disclosed his identity 
and thus have saved mankind many tedious speculations, in 
innumerable volumes, as to who he really was. 

In the House of Commons Burgoyne was a free-lance and 
voted according to his conscience: this King George thought ‘ so 
extraordinary that I almost imagine it was a mistake.’ He was 
also an authority on economics, or political economy, as the 
dismal science used to be called. The East India Company got 
into debt. Burgoyne, who had had similar experiences, remarked 
in the most sensible manner : ‘ It is impossible to produce any- 
thing out of nothing: the Company have no money, and there- 
fore it is impossible that they should pay any of their creditors.’ 
Could Mr. Micawber, to whom in style Burgoyne has an odd 
resemblance, have put it more fairly or more clearly ? When the 
trouble with the American colonies came to a head Burgoyne, in 
Parliament, took the part of the stern parent. ‘I look upon 
America as our child, which we have already spoilt by too much 
indulgence.’ Outside Parliament he pulled all possible strings to 
get an ‘appointment for Boston.’ He got one, together with 
Howe and Clinton, and all three sailed in the Cerberus. They 
left London with the town laughing over a witticism (attributed 
to North) : ‘ Our generals may terrify the enemy ; they certainly 
terrify me’; and they arrived in Boston to be greeted with 
another 

Behold the Cerberus, the Atlantic plough 
Her precious cargo, Burgoyne, Clinton, How, 
Bow, wow, wow ! 


The officer in command at Boston was General Gage, than 
whom, with the possible exception of that tearful peer Lord 
Lundy, who was told by an indignant relative to ‘ go out and 
govern New South Wales,’ there can have been few public men 
sent in a high position to a colony less competent. He mis- 
managed everything, and nothing more than the battle of Bunker 
Hill, where he decided upon a frontal attack, though it would 
have been perfectly easy to cut off the American troops by 
occupying the causeway in their rear. Burgoyne played only a 
minor part in this battle, but he wrote home to his nephew by 
marriage, Lord Stanley, an account of it as vivid as anything 
ever written by ‘ The curse of modern armies,’ as Lord Wolseley 
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described those war correspondents to whom he owed so much, 
Burgoyne was always writing: he should have had a fountain 
pen. Not content with letters criticising the administration at 
Boston (and it called loudly for criticism), he had a voluminous 
correspondence with Charles Lee on the merits of the ‘ unnatural 
rebellion.’ Nothing (except perhaps yawns) came of his letters, 
and Burgoyne returned on leave to London, whither Gage had pre- 
ceded him to be gently placed upon the military shelf. Ministers 
consulted Burgoyne, and he evidently impressed them, for in 
March 1776 he sailed for Quebec to act as second in command to 
Carleton in Canada. In the operations which ended in the capture 
of Forts Chambley and St. John, and the retreat of the Americans 
who had nearly captured Quebec, he won the affection of his 
troops, an affection he was never to lose. It was said of him, 
during these minor operations, ‘on every occasion he was the 
soldier’s friend,’ which is the exact phrase used by a private of 
the Duke of York, ‘ the best Commander-in-Chief who ever ruled 
the army.’! Burgoyne returned home in November and set 
about writing his Thoughts for Conducting the War from the Side 
of Canada, a most important document, as the plan of campaign 
for 1777, a plan which led to Saratoga, was based upon it. 

Briefly the plan was that a British force, including Canadians 
and ‘ savages ’—that is to say, Indians—should advance from 
Canada by the old invasion route, capture Ticonderoga and con- 
tinue down the line of the Hudson to Albany, where it should 
effect a junction with Howe, who was to go up the Hudson from 
New York. A smaller force, Burgoyne suggested, should advance 
by Lake Ontario and Oswego to the Mohawk River and also join 
the other two at Albany. The scheme was approved by King 
_ George. Burgoyne was appointed to command the expedition, 
and Lord George Germain, who, in spite of the fact that he had 
been ‘ broke’ for cowardice at Minden, was now in the charge of 
the colonies and the American War, proceeded to show that his 
incompetence as a Minister was even greater than his cowardice 
as a soldier. The object of the whole plan of campaign was that 
Burgoyne and Howe should meet at Albany. Burgoyne was 
given most minute and detailed instructions, but those for Howe 
were never sent. Why? Because Germain, calling at his office 
on his way to spend a week-end in the country and finding that 
they were not ready, would not wait. ‘My poor horses must 
stand in the street all the time, and I sha’n’t be to my time any- 
where.’ A minor official said that he would see toit. He forgot 
to do so: Howe never received any instructions, and Burgoyne’s 
expedition was doomed even before it had started. The American 
colonies were lost, but Germain got his week-end in Sussex. 


1 Sir John Fortescue. 
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Burgoyne’s force, in addition to Indians and Canadians, 
included a number of Hessians, hired out by their royal pro- 
prietor at so much per head—heavy, lumbering fellows, totally 
unfitted, with their weighty equipment, for campaigning in the 
woods and swamps of North America. They were under the 
command of General Baron von Riedesel, a character, but not 
more so than his wife, who accompanied the expedition, of which 
she wrote a very vivid account. Things did not begin well. 
Burgoyne, in his first despatch home, made the amazing state- 
ment : 


I had the surprise and mortification to find a paper handed about at 
Montreal publishing the whole design of the campaign almost as accurately 
as if it had been copied from the Secretary of State’s letter. 


In fact everybody appears to have been in the secret—except Sir 
William Howe ! 

Even in these days propaganda was not unknown. Burgoyne 
produced a thundering specimen of it in the shape of a proclama- 
tion threatening all sorts of pains and penalties to any benighted 
Americans who might disregard it. Horace Walpole called it 
rodomontade and pleasantly alluded to its concocter as General 
Hurlothrombo and General Swagger. But this proclamation had 
one delightful result, and that was a parody of it by Francis 
Hopkinson, which is amazingly funny. Burgoyne also solemnly 
addressed the Indians, the employment of whom had called forth 
howls of indignation on both ‘sides of the Atlantic. This also 
produced a parody from no less a personage than Edmund Burke 
in the House of Commons. 

The expedition, in spite of all this ridicule in America and at 
home, started in a blaze of glory. Ticonderoga fell like a ripe 
plum, and King George ran into the Queen’s room crying: ‘I 
have beat them! beat all the Americans!’ But the fall of 
Ticonderoga had its drawbacks for Burgoyne ; he had to leave 
behind nearly 1000 rank and file to garrison it, and on the top of 
this came the tragedy of Miss Jane McCrae. This young lady, 
engaged to a provincial officer in Burgoyne’s army, while on her 
way to the British camp to see her fiancé was killed, if not by, 
certainly while in the charge of, two Indians. This led to a 
violent attack upon Burgoyne, not only in North America, but 
also at home, though it was no fault of his: it was better than any 
recruiting officer for Washington. Amongst Burgoyne’s entourage 
was a so-called ‘ intelligence’ officer, a certain Skene, who had 
property in the neighbourhood which he was supposed to know 
inside out. He reported that Bennington was a depét for horses 
and supplies in general, and urged Burgoyne to send a detach- 
ment to capture it. The detachment, consisting of Hessians under 
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Colonel Baume, was duly sent, but instead of capturing Ben- 
nington was practically annihilated by the Americans under 
Stark, a hero of Bunker Hill. Burgoyne, in reporting this 
disaster to Germain, added that he had only received one letter 
from Howe with the amazing news that he was not coming to 
Albany, but that ‘ his intention was for Pennsylvania ’—that he 
was, in fact, as the old song has it, ‘ off to Philadelphia in the 
morning.’ As a matter of fact he captured Philadelphia, though 
Franklin expressed it much better: he said that Philadelphia 
captured Howe. We know that, thanks to Germain’s incredible 
slackness, Howe never received orders to go north to Albany to 
meet Burgoyne ; but why did he go south ? It was not typical of 
him to go anywhere except calling upon ladies more noted for 
their beauty than their virtue. This move of his remained a 
mystery until 1860, when The Treason of Charles Lee was pub- 
lished. This book contains a reproduction of a document, 
indorsed by Henry Strachey, then Secretary to the Royal Com- 
missioners, the brothers Howe, ‘ Mr. Lee’s Plan, March 29, 1777.’ 
Lee, then a prisoner of war in British hands, drew up this precious 
plan, that Howe should turn his attention southward, and Howe 
acted on it. He ignored Burgoyne’s operations entirely, save for a 
casual note to Sir Henry Clinton. ‘If you can make any diver- 
sion in favour of General Burgoyne’s approaching Albany, with 
security to Kings Bridge, I need not point out the utility of such a 
measure.’ What a Commander-in-Chief! The British Army in 
general was stupefied by this move of Howe’s, and so was the 
American: when Washington heard of it he said ‘he did not 
believe it ; he dreaded nothing so much as General Howe’s army 
going up the North River ’ (i.¢., the Hudson). 

It should be added that at the time Howe’s movements were 
put down by some as due to jealousy of Burgoyne. Personally I 
think Howe’s mind was far too torpid to be moved by. jealousy. 
He lacked ideas. Lee gave him one and he jumped at it. 

Before the expedition started Burgoyne had issued a general 
order: ‘The army must not retreat.’ So on September 14 he 
burnt his boats, as the saying is; he crossed the Hudson and 
encamped ‘ on the heights and in the plains of Saratoga.’ The 
Americans were lower down, at Stillwater under the command of 
Horatio Gates, an intriguer and a humbug. The only thing to 
his credit as a soldier is that he had some considerable insight 
into Burgoyne’s character. He knew him—who did not ?—as 
‘an old gamester,’ and argued that he would probably ‘ risque 
all upon one throw.’ But the credit for the defeat of Burgoyne 
was due not to Gates, but to Germain and the two American 
generals, Schuyler and Arnold. The first of the Saratoga battles 
took place on September 19; it is generally known as Bemis’s 
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Heights. The American position had been chosen and fortified 
by Kosciusko, of ‘Freedom shrieked’ fame. The British 
advanced on it in three columns ; there was heavy fighting from 
2 p.m. to sunset, and Burgoyne, according to a soldier who was 
present, ‘maintained the true characteristics of the soldier, 
serenity, fortitude and undaunted intrepidity.’ The battle can 
best be described as a draw. It is evident from Burgoyne’s 
despatches that he was beginning to get very uneasy. He knew 
by now that the diversion by the Mohawk River had failed, and 
there was no news from Clinton, still less from Howe. His army 
was growing smaller and smaller; the Indians and Canadians 
found it impossible to resist the ‘ call of the wild ’—further back— 
and supplies were running very short. On October 6 a rum 
ration was served out and on the 7th Burgoyne made a recon- 
naissance in force which, thanks to the energy of Arnold, who had 
no particular position on the American side as he and Gates had 
quarrelled, ended ina repulse. The German troops behaved very 
badly. Gates, unlike Burgoyne, who was in the thick of it, spent 
the greater part of the action in his tent engaged in an animated 
argument on the merits of the Revolution with a wounded British 
officer, Sir Francis Clark, who had been taken prisoner. Unable 
to convince Sir Francis, he turned to a bystander with ‘ Did you 
ever hear such an impudent son of a ——’ 

On October 8, leaving his wounded behind, Burgoyne fell back 
to Schuylerville, where by the 11th the British army was com- 
pletely surrounded. On the 12th a council of war was held which 
decided (as so often happens) nothing in particular, and on the 
13th there was another at which Burgoyne took all the blame 
and asked those present whether in military history any army in 
similar case had capitulated, a question which must have made 
many of the officers present wish, probably for the first time, that 
they were somewhere else, for the British officer of this day was 
not given to studying any books except betting books. However, 
precedents were found, negotiations were entered into with Gates, 
and after much discussion on October 17 the Convention of 
Saratoga was signed, and that morning about ten o'clock ‘ we 
marched out with drums beating and the honours of war, but the 
drums seemed to have lost their former inspiriting sounds.’ 
Gates and Burgoyne and their respective staffs, conquerors and 
conquered, sat down to a rough camp dinner, the menu being a 
ham, a goose, beef and mutton, vins New England rum and 
cider. Gates proposed King George’s health, Burgoyne that of 
General Washington, and, these courtesies over, the British troops 
marched into captivity at Cambridge, Massachusetts. Saratoga 
was the beginning of the end ; it is interesting to ask, Why did 
Burgoyne fail ? Firstly, because the whole plan of campaign was 
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crazy. A lover in an old play made a modest request of the gods 
and asked them to ‘ annihilate but space and time.’ Could that 
have been done, Burgoyne, Howe and St. Leger, the officer who 
should have come down the Mohawk River but who failed to do 
so, might all have met at Albany. In the second place, it was 
quite impossible that any campaign conducted from Whitehall 
by Germain should have been a success. Lastly, John Burgoyne, 
though the bravest of the brave, had his faults. He was a dra- 
matist as well as a soldier, and this, I think, led to his doing what 
Napoleon condemned so severely in a general; i] se faisait des 
tableaux, his imagination ran away with him, and he saw himself 
in the centre of the scene, bringing the rebellious colonists to their 
senses, with George III. and North applauding him in the back- 
ground. He published later on an elaborate apologia, entitled 
A State of the Expedition from Canada, which is of very great 
interest, chiefly from the evidence of the witnesses whom the un- 
successful general called to testify for him. There have been few 
campaigns so thoroughly threshed out at the time on paper as 
that of Saratoga. 

Burgoyne had got excellent terms from Gates, who feared that 
at any moment Clinton might come to the English general’s help. 
The second article of the Convention began ‘ A Free Passage to 
be granted to the Army under Lieut. Genl. Burgoyne to Great 
Britain upon condition of not serving again in North America 
during the present Contest.’ This of course meant that the return 
of these troops would set free a corresponding number in England 
for the operations in North America. Congress detected this, 
and when Burgoyne, in captivity at Cambridge, complaining 
about the scurvy treatment the British troops received there, 
used the phrase ‘the public faith is broke,’ Congress pounced 
upon it, tore it away from its context, and made it the shabby 
excuse for treating the Convention as a scrap of paper and 
tearing it to bits. 

Nothing reflects greater credit upon John Burgoyne as a 
soldier than the way in which he stood up for the rights of his 
men when they were prisoners at Cambridge. They were cer- 
tainly, like most prisoners of war, very insubordinate, but they 
were treated with great inhumanity by the American colonel 
Henley, who was in command of the town. Burgoyne insisted on 
Henley’s being court-martialled and acted as prosecutor. Not 
unnaturally he lost his case, but his burning indignation must 
have endeared him to his men more than ever. Would Wellington, 
in the inconceivable hypothesis that he and his army had ever 
been taken prisoners, have acted as Burgoyne did ? 

The unsuccessful general was allowed to go home on parole 
and found Germain & Co. rather more hostile than the Americans. 
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He was not allowed to see the King, he was not allowed to have 
an inquiry, and it was argued that it was doubtful if he could sit 
in Parliament. In short, he was made a scapegoat in order to 
save Germain. Such happenings were not unknown in the 
eighteenth century. You can always get a fresh admiral or a 
fresh general ; statesmen are rare. Small wonder that Burgoyne 
joined the Opposition, and when Rockingham came into power 
and there was the usual General Post (Noodle replacing Foodle) 
and scramble for places, he was made Commander-in-Chief in 
Ireland. Lady Charlotte Burgoyne had died during the war, and 
it was about this time that John Burgoyne ‘formed a con- 
nexion,’ as they used to say in those days, with an opera singer, a 
Miss Susan Caulfield. Their eldest son became the famous Sir 
John Fox Burgoyne,? who played a prominent part in that comic 
opera campaign the Crimean War, and whose statue stands 
near the Duke of York Steps looking towards Westminster 
Abbey, where his father lies buried in an unknown spot in the 
Cloisters. 

Though Burgoyne was a failure as a general, as a dramatist 
he had one great success. He was responsible for three plays— 
The Maid of the Oaks, The Lord of the Manor, and The Heiress. 
The last, in which he had the help of Sheridan, took the town. 
That amazing man Mr. Genest, who, although a parson, appears 
to have spent his whole life at the theatre, writes in his Some 
fone ought to underline the Some] Account of the English Stage : 
‘Drury Lane, 14th January, 1786. The Heiress, by Gen. 
Burgoyne: the best new comedy since The School for Scandal.’ 
Arthur Murphy, the translator of Tacitus and biographer of 
Garrick, used exactly the same words of it, and a greater than 
Genest or Murphy, Horace Walpole, read it twice in one day, 
and, in spite of his dislike of the author, said it was ‘ the genteelest 
comedy in the English language.’ It is certainly Burgoyne’s 
best performance as a dramatist, just as his tinkering attempt to 
translate As You Like It into the phraseology of his day was his 
worst. One sample will serve: he makes poor Rosalind sing 


To be honest and fair is too much for our share 
Impartially nature replies 

Ere that Phoenix I make, let me see for his sake, 
A man that’s deserving the prize ! 


Which has about as much sense as the immortal lines 


All hail to the vessel of Pecksniff the sire 
With favouring breezes to fan 

While Tritons flock round him and proudly admire 
The architect, artist and man. 


2 Charles James Fox was his godfather. 
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John Burgoyne was not a great dramatist, nor was he a great 
general. As a man there is something very attractive about him, 
in spite of his faults. He was pompous, he was a gambler, in 
morals a latitudinarian, and he was a politician. On the other 
hand, to counterbalance these failings and amiable weaknesses, 
he was a courteous and polished man about town, he loved his 
profession, and his soldiers loved him. He always gave his men 
the credit due to them, a little formality which some great generals 
of the past have neglected. He never called his soldiers ‘ scum.’ 
There has never been in British military history a soldier so 
shockingly let down by the Minister at home—because there has 
never been in military history a War Minister so casual, so incom- 
petent, so mean, as the man who was broke for cowardice at 
Minden. Burgoyne was essentially a gentleman, and he had 
about him a kind of John Bullish obstinacy which is always 
attractive. 

John Burgoyne died in 1792, but, like the soul of another 
J.B., he ‘ goes marching on.’ Before the Great War you could 
see him any day in Hyde Park, near the Ladies Mile, taking his 
ease, in Pall Mall going into his club, at Ascot (gamblin’), in 
Leicestershire (huntin’), and at first nights, especially at the 
Gaiety Theatre, applauding Letty Lind’s dancing and Florence 
St. John’s singing. You will find him, magnificently flamboyant, 
in the pages of Ouida, where he sometimes so far forgot himself 
as to shoot grouse with a rifle. He was with the Duke all through 
the Peninsula, riding to hounds between battles and flirting with 
senoritas. His ‘ phlegm,’ as excitable and gesticulating foreigners 
put it, had much to do with the winning of Waterloo. He has 
won V.C.’s innumerable, and his men have always been ready to 
. follow him hell-for-leather through hell. He gallantly blundered, 
with the most amazing whiskers, through that morass of incom- 
petence, the Crimean War ; he muddled through the Boer War ; 
he helped to win the last war. 

In short, John Burgoyne, with his gallantry, his philanderings, 
his gambling, his keen enjoyment of life, his tinge of pomposity, 
which has now nearly disappeared, is a very British type. And 
may it be long before the type is worn out. 

On the other hand—Heaven save us from Germains ! 


F. J. HUDLESTON. 
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THE JEWEL 


They brought the radiance from the violet wings 

Of exquisite moments ; myriad-plumaged hours 

Of light and green-blue evening, starred with thought ; 
Dove-grey silences and emerald showers 

Of song ; and burnished ecstasies of gold, 

Crimson, amethyst and jade to mould 

A jewel of limpid fire. 


They brought the brazier 

Of molten dreams ; entwined curved filigrees, 
Tortuous soul-threads, anguish-bright, drawn fine 
By poignant fingers. Intricately now 

Each facet blazed with subtle artistries 

Of pain, a glory pendont in Life’s brow, 

A flaming lamp in His eternal shrine. 


PORTRAIT 


Broad white cliffs that face the sea, 
Feathered spray and glistening loam: 
Broad white brow that bends to me, 
Bright as the foam. 


Elfin smile that, dimpling, plays 

At hide and seek with her lips and eyes: 
Thistle-down the light wind sprays 
Among hovering butterflies, 


While far below where sea-birds sweep, 

Where the blue sea takes the sky to mate, 

The surge is hushed and the smooth sands sleep 
And the still depths wait. 


G. E. TREVELYAN. 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 & 12, Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C. 2. 

Letters as well as articles will be considered for publication, 
but letters should be confined to criticism or amplification of 
articles which have already appeared in,the Review. No 
anonymous contribution 1s published. 








